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| Bigger Hog Profits 


If you are really interested in bigger hog 








OL. 





profits this fall and winter, read what these 





good hog men have to say on the subject 
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Fe ; * Se Das : — MEET MR. DAHLGREN! An enthusiastic Moor- idl 
| . SS man feeder is A. L. Dahlgren, Walnut Grove, Min- ng 
' nesota. “Moorman’s Hog Minerals surely make me a nons, 
~~ big profit. I have 100 hogs which will be 5 months old ng m 
: : . in two weeks’ time. I expect to have them weighing inane 
t 9” i Ne well up around 200 Ibs. by then. I find that they come epor' 
R Pp arour . 
é 7) sf along fast with Moorman’s Hog Minerals.” a 0 
+ a “T . while 
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be EARLIER TO MARKET THE MOORMAN WAY. until 
if Alfred J. Nissen, Harlan, Iowa pauses a moment to mix me 7 
s a little philosophy with his profits. ‘“Moorman’s Hog strens 
ie Minerals make contented hogs,” he says. “And con- | 
RK tented hogs are worth most to the farmer.” Moorman If: 
£3 feeding hasa reputation for getting hogs to market faster. hectiv 
t It gives them a finish that commands top prices. Somes 
hart, 
grou] 
HE MADE A TEST. 





“Of 140 hogs, I fed only 
100 Moorman’s Hog Min- 
erals,” says F. B. Plow- 
man, Pattonsburg, Mis- 
souri. ““These went to 
market exactly 42 days 
earlier on less feed. They 
weighed on the average 
57 lbs. more than the 
others. I call that real evi- 
dence in favor of Moor- 
man’s Hog Minerals.” 


FARROWED 46 PIGS; SAVED 40, Joseph E. Brewer, of Whiteland, 
Indiana, shown above, fed his four brood sows Moorman’s Hog Min- 
erals. “They farrowed 46 pigs,” he writes, ‘“‘and raised 40 of the sturdiest 
pigs we have ever had. Moorman feeding pays us handsomelv. No 
wonder we are 100% for it and the Cost-Cutting Plan!’”’ 





HE’S **MORE THAN 
PLEASED’, Le Roy 
Woessner in front of his at- 
tractive home in Sterling, 
Illinois. “Iam more than 
pleased,” he says, “with 
Moorman’s Hog Minerals 
and the Moorman service 

















HOW MINERALS WORK. 














é Minerals are found in every which are bringing me 
i pe wl — as _— bigger profits. The Cost- 
f emists list 13 minerals in : : . : 
: all. All these minerals fur- —— ty =. es bec Me 
4 nished by Moorman’s Hog very helpful, too. orga: 





Minerals, including laxa- 
tives, worm preventives, and 
ids to digestion, not onl 
ialhd wp ties nation had bat COST CUTTING PLAN—FREE! 
make other feeds go much 
farther. They save money! 


oorMals 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MINERAL FEEDS IN ‘THE WORLD 

















The Moorman Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. L-17, Quincy, Illinois 


Send me at once a free copy of your book 
containing the Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog : 
sers. J 
WRITE YOUR_NAME AND ADDRESS 
PLAINLY 





Name 


Address 
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Farm Forces Attack New Tariff Bill 


Battle Starts in Senate to Amend or Kill Measure that Penalizes Agriculture 





ASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
sharp-shooting of oppon- 
ents to the tariff bill, who 

ave been steadily and effectively 

miping at a wide variety of in- 
reases On industrial products dur- 
ng the summer, is being followed 
by a general barrage of heavy shell 
ire against the bill as debate 
ppened in the senate this week. 
The battle is between the stand- 
pat Republicans, mostly from the 
past, and the allied forces of the 

Democrats and the western Repub- 
licans. Senator Furnifold M. Sim- 
mons, of North Carolina, the rank- 
ng minority member. of the, senate 
inance committee, whieh reéently 
eported the bill, is the field mar- 
shal of the hard-to-lead Democrats, 
while Senator Borah, of Idaho, is 
he generalissimo of the small but 

powerful Republican expeditionary 

force. Whether the allies as thus 












NO FARM RELIEF HERE 


The farm organizations of the country have issued a statement 
pointing out the failure of the new tariff bill to bring adequate help 
to agriculture. Rates on farm products have only had slight raises; 
rates on products the farmer buys have, on the whole, fared better. 
The dairyman is not protected against tropical oils; the corn farmer 
is not protected against Cuban molasses for industrial use; the live- 
stock farmer gets a tariff on hides, but this is offset by a much 
higher tariff on shoes. 

The tariff on hides and shoes shows how the game has been 
worked. There is a 10 per cent tariff on hides; but there is a 20 
per cent duty on shoes. This tariff on shoes eats up all the gain to 
the farmer from the tariff on hides and digs into his pocket for 
more subsidy. 

Democratic senators and Republican senators from western states 
are beginning a campaign to amend the tariff bill to make it serve 
agriculture, or, failing that, to kill it. In this article, our Washing- 
ton correspondent tells of the opening skirmish of what will prove 
to be one of the fiercest congressional fights in years. 


the most important group of com- 
modities coming into competition 
with the products of farms of the 
United States, and affect a wide 
range of our domestically produeed 
farm products. 

“*Experience with the operation 
of the Fordney-MeCumber tariff 
act has convinced our farmers that 
the present policy of the congress, 
of permitting some of these oils and 
fats to come in duty free or at rel- 
atively low rates, while others are 
assessed duties, is equivalent to a 
condition of free trade with respect 
to all these materials, because the 
importers and users have materi- 
ally shifted their buying to the oils 
and fats which are not required to 
pay duties.”’ 

The farm spokesmen reiterated 
their position that ‘‘it is unfair to 
vive the residents of the Philippine 
Islands a preferential tariff posi- 








ronstituted have the necessary votes 
to take e6ntrol of the bill on the 
floor of the senate will not be definitely known 
until the first test vote is taken, but at present 
the allies seem to have the greater voting 
strength. 


Many Amendments Will Be Offered 


If this assumption proves true, then the ob- 
jective agreed upon by the allied forces be- 
comes important. According to Senator Brook- 
hart, who is an active general in the fight, the 
group does not wish to kill the bill completely. 
The coalition wishes instead to revamp the new 
tariff so that agriculture will get more favor- 
able treatment, and so that the disparity be- 
tween farm and industrial protection will be 
lessened or perhaps completely overcome (on 
paper). Debate is beginning on the flexible 
tariff, the allies fighting for a return to the 
former basis, whereby the Tariff Commission 
makes recommendations to eongress rather than 
0 the president, as is done now. Many amend- 
ments will be offered on the floor to inerease 
duties on farm products and to reduce those on 
industrial commodities. Senator Brookhart is 
confident that the bill as reported by the Re- 
publican members of the senate finance com- 
mittee will be greatly changed before it is 
finally passed. 

The extent to which agricultural leaders are 
dissatisfied with the tariff bill as it now stands 
is refleeted by a vigorous analysis which has 
been sent to all senators by twelve associated 
organizations, as follows: The National Grange, 











the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, the National Dairy Union, the American 
Livestock Association, the National Wool Mar- 
keting Council, the Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion, the Growers Tariff League (California 
interests), the Vegetable Growers Association 
of America, the Kansas State Livestock Asso- 
ciation, the Central Cooperative Association at 
St. Paul, and the National Livestock Producers 
Association. 

‘‘Our examination discloses the fact that the 
duties on some agricultural commodities are 
adequate and that the duties on some others 
are very nearly so,’’ declare these- spokesmen 
in their statement, which will be the basis for 
the general offensive on the senate floor for 
higher duties. Formal thanks having been 
mildly expressed, they continue sharply: ‘‘ But 
with respect to a considerable number of agri- 
cultural commodities, the duties are most in- 
adequate.”’ 

Then they proceed to drive a few loads of 
hay thru gaping holes in the agricultural 
schedule : 

‘‘Of particular importance,’’ they point. out, 
‘‘is the injury done to agriculture by the fail- 
ure of both the house and senate committee on 
finance to recognize the necessity for, and to 
provide for, a uniform equalized series of du- 
ties on the animal, marine and vegetable oils 
and fats and the raw materials from which 
these products are extracted. They constitute 





tion when the burden of the pref- 
erence falls so heavily upon the 
farmers of this country, who, as a class, are 
less able to bear it than other classes.’’ They 
reasserted their request that duties be levied 
against Philippine products, particularly co- 
coanut oil and other oils and fats which come 
into competition with corn belt butter, lard 
and other fats, and that the duties thus colleet- 
ed by the United States be remitted to the 
Philippine government. 


Greater Protection on Live Cattle 


Coming to livestock, of special significance 
to Wallaces’ Farmer readers, the farm organ- 
izations declared that a greater measure of 
protection on live cattle is needed than has been 
given so far. Larve importations of cattle from 
Mexico were cited as proof of the need for 
hieher, more effective duties. 

‘‘In order to afford the necessary protection, 
cattle should be classified into those under 700 
pounds and those over 700 pounds, and the 
duty on those under 700 pounds should be 3 
cents per pound live weight, while that on the 
heavier cattle should be 4 cents per pound.’’ 

The bill as reported to the senate classified 
cattle at 800 pounds, with those under this 
weight to be dutiable at 2 cents and those above 
at 2.5 cents. The present law classifies cattle 
at 1,050 pounds, with duties of 1.5 cents below 
and 2 cents above this weight. 

Altho dairy products received perhaps the 
most favorable tariff treatment of any group 
of farm commodities, (Concluded on page 30) 
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CANCEL OR IMPORT 

EW business men, hardly any politicians and 
not many farmers are aware as they should 
be of the revolution in the relationship between 
the United States and the rest of the world that 
has taken place since the war. Yet it is im- 
possible to talk intelligently about farm legisla- 
tion or the tariff unless we do realize that 
something has happened. One of the best brief 
statements on this subject that we have seen 
was made by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Trust Company, who 
was quoted in Commerce and Finance as say- 

ing: | 
‘Before the World war the United States 
was the greatest debtor nation in all history. 
Sinee that time the United States has become 
the greatest creditor nation in all history. No 
exact census of indebtedness has been made, 
and the estimates are therefore surrounded 
with uncertainty; but it seems reasonable to 
conclude that before the war foreign invest- 
ments in this country totalled some $5,000,000,- 
000 or $6,000,000,000. That is, we allowed for- 
eigners this amount on eapital account. By 
1928 this amount had shrunk to about $3,700,- 
000,000. During this same period foreign gov- 
ernments became indebted to our government 
in the amount of about $12,000,000,000, while 
private investments of Americans made abroad 
amounted from negligible quantities to about 
$13,000,000,000. This great change in our fi- 
nancial economy was brought about thru a vast 
excess of exports over imports during and suc- 
ceeding the World war. . . . With the coming 
of the World war the need of the combatants 
for merchandise and supplies became urgent. 
So these combatants did just as we did during 
the Civil war. They gave us pieces of paper 
indicating indebtedness in exchange for our 
goods; that is, in effect, they borrowed these 
goods from us. Our responsibility is, of 
course, to make feasible the payment of the 
debts incurred. These debts will have to be 
paid in goods or services. There is not enough 
gold in the world to pay them. ‘The alterna- 
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tives seem to be either that we become an im- 
porting nation of goods or services, or that 
the debts be cancelled or repudiated.’’ 

These are the alternatives that we are going 
to be square up against in a short time. Shall 
we cancel the debt owed us abroad or shall we 
admit more goods into our home market from 
abroad? Plenty of people who still believe that 
they can eat their cake and have it too, insist 
that we neither want to cancel debts or to lower 
the tariff enough to permit imports. Whether 
we like the idea or not has nothing to do with 
the ease. The economic necessities of the situa- 
tion are going to make us do one or the other. 

So far as cancellation of debts goes we have 
already by our agreements with foreign govern- 
ments permitted the practical cancellation of 
a large part of the debt owed us abroad. But 
the debts owed to this government are only a 
part of the sum that America has sent over- 
seas. Thirteen billion dollars or more has been 
invested abroad by individual citizens of the 
United States. Does anyone think that these 
citizens are going to recommend that such 
debts be cancelled ? 

But if we refuse to cancel these billions of 
dollars in debts owed to private citizens in 
this country, some way must be arranged for 
receiving the interest on these debts in the 
form of goods. As Colonel Ayres says, there is 
not enough gold in the world to pay a debt of 
this size. Unless we cancel, we must accept 
goods in payment. 

As a practical matter, therefore, it comes 
down to this: In a few years our investors 
abroad are going to demand that the tariff be 
lowered sufficiently so that goods from abroad 
may be imported. There is already a consider- 
able movement in this direction. It is going to 
go stronger. When that time comes we shall 
have a vigorous campaign for reduction of the 
tariff. , 

In such a situation where will the reductions 
in the tariff be made? This is the point of the 
argument at which the farmer may well be- 
come a little uneasy. Exactly the same forces 
that have put thru the Hawley tariff bill in 
the house will be on the job to see that if any 
reduction’in the tariff takes place it will not 
affect the goods that they produce. But if the 
folks who are now the primary beneficiaries of 
the tariff are not to suffer by tariff reduction, 
what rates will be cut down? Quite obviously 
there is going to be a movement to insist that 
the reductions be made in the agricultural 
schedule and that Europe be permitted to pay 
its debts to the United States by the three-cor- 
nered process of shipping manufactured goods 
to South America and having South America 
ship us corn and wheat and beef and pork. 

This is apparently what is on the ecards. The 
farmers might as well get ready for the battle 
now. 





CLIPPING NEW CLOVER 


HOULD the new seeding of red clover be 
clipped the first fall? This is what a good 
many farmers argue about every September. 
This vear the discussion is especially vigorous, 
since the new seeding has done unusually well. 
For the last six years, the Illinois experi- 
ment station has been comparing two methods 
of handling the new clover seeding. Part of 
the test fields have been clipped and part left 
untouched. On the average, clipping in the 
fall has increased the yield of hay 20 per cent 
the next year and the yield of seed 30 per cent. 
These tests, while supporting the plan of 
clipping, also indicate that the work should be 
done fairly early. Our guess is that the elip- 
ping should be done in Iowa not later than 
September 20. The same thing applies to pas- 
turing. If this is done, pasture lightly, and 
if the field is to be clipped, set the cutter bar 
high and if possible leave the clippings on the 
ground. 






SURE PROFITS 


OW many days in the year do you work 

get the different classes of necessaries fg 
your family and yourself? Figure it gy 
some time. Assuming there are 280 working 
days in a year, how many of these days go 
securing enough pork, bread, milk and egg 
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and the rest, for the family use? How man * 
days does it take to supply shelter, fuel andl pe h 
light? Of course, you have to trade hogs of plait 
wheat to some one else in order to get fuel, yi! 
many get some fuel direct from the wood lot | 
Probably you help pay in part for shelter byl tarit 
putting on new shingles, fixing up the porelfl «Fi 
and doing other necessary work involved inf twic 
the upkeep of the house. a ta 
Have you got your estimates made? Alf us v 
right; now look at the figures compiled by @§ and 
New York man who has been figuring outff cent 
how much of the average urban workingman¥ plaii 
time is taken up in earning money to trade wan 
for enough to eat and for the necessary shelf Pp, 
ter, fuel and light. He figures that it take farn 
ninety-one days’ work to supply food for the q¢ ¢] 
family and that it takes fifty-six days’ worl tari! 
to supply shelter, fuel and light. tack 
How do you compare with him? The chances g ge 
are that vou can beat that record by a big mar of ¢! 
gin. You don’t have to pay any of the toll off 1 
distribution. When you go out in the vegetal iqeg 
ble garden your work is applied directly to thé§ ory 
job of raising what you are going to eat, Thél pro, 
worker in town has to earn enough, not only tof Par 
pay the farmer but to pay the cost of trans goc] 
portation and of selling. What it comes to ig «y 
that he works nine or ten times as hard for hig their 
vegetables as the farmer has to work for hisff the 
This is one of the natural advantages of tha ™¢t! 
farm, but we wonder if every farmer is taking “~~ 
full advantage of it. How many of us have @ espe 
good vegetable garden? A familvy-sized fruif have 
orchard? Plenty of small fruit, and all thay “4 
eggs and milk the family needs? How many a 
of us spend much time to see that the farm Pay 
house is kept fixed up, that shrubbery and§f poar 
trees are planted where needed and that the§ stro 
farm as a dwelling place is made more desir§ P0! 
able? _ 
There may be some question about the re caus 
turns from other work but on this we get a big a s« 
profit. For every hour of labor we put in ong of 0 
work like this we get all the way from two t@ © 
ten times as big return in better food, moreg tar! 
food, more desirable living conditions, thang Pla) 


does the man who has to earn money at some 
other trade and then pays it out to have thes¢ 
jobs done for him. 

In these fields the farm can’t help but make 


IX 





a profit. Nowhere else will you be paid 2 
higher price for the work you do. You call mo, 
better afford to cultivate a few less acres Off pic} 
corn, to feed a few less cattle or hogs than ti gta; 
miss this opportunity. Figure up the dollarg§ jj, 
and cents of the proposition the next time youl fo, 
. are planning a year’s work and remember thal ¢o0) 
this is one place at least where you’have a big I 
bulge on the city worker. It’s your fault if you§ }j1) 
don’t take advantage of it. eult 
last 
CORN BELT WEATHER oi 
HE month of August was slightly coolet to , 
than normal thruout the eastern part of § 
the corn belt, and from one to six degrees above§ Th: 
normal thruout the western part of the belt aft 
with western Nebraska the chief sufferer from the 
hot weather. the 
Rainfall during August was below normal the 


thruout the entire belt and cut yields consider 
ably in regions where this condition correlated 
with high temperatures. Early Septembe 
rains have checked the deterioration, but warn 
weather is now needed to push the crop to ma 
turity. An early frost would be in a fair wa 
to do great damage. .. 

















By {LLACES’ FARMER, September 13, 1929 
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BOUND TO LOSE 
D° YOU remember the old ‘‘green goods’’ 





work ty 
ries fg 








it oy game. The slicker showed the sucker a good 
workinagten dollar bill. ‘‘Looks genuine doesn’t it?’’ 
ys 20 “Bye would say. ‘‘ Well, I’ let you have one thou- 
‘ sand dollars in these bills for $200 in cash.”’ 
nd egg What the sucker actually got was a roll of 
W Many plank paper instead of the counterfeit money 
uel andl he had bargained for. Yet he dicn’t dare com- 
hogs off plain. He was guilty himself. He had been 
‘uel, by irying to get hold of an illegal profit. 
00d lots That’s the way it seems to work with the 
elter byl tariff. Does the farmer want a tariff on hides? 
€ porch “Fine, but we'll expect you to vote for a tariff 
ved infl twice as high on shoes.’’ Does the farmer want 
a tariff on butter? ‘‘Splendid, and now help 
e? All ys with an inerease in the rates on lumber, steel 
ed by @f and textiles.’’ In the end the farmer gets five 
ing ou cents and pays out a dollar. Yet if he com- 
gman § plains, the answer is, ‘‘You got what you 
O trade wanted. What are you howling about ?’’ 
ry shelf Perhaps it would be more sensible if the 
it takewl farmer refused to play the tariff game at all. 
for thél If the farmer were not himself a suppliant for 
S' Work§ tariff favors, he would be far more able to at- 
tack the whole tariff structure and to secure 
chances 4 general reduction that would reduce the cost 
1g mar§ of the goods he buys. 
toll off The Canadian farmers may have the right 
vegeta idea. The other day the egg pools of the west- 
y to thé orn provinces asked for a tariff on eggs. 
t. Thi promptly the executive committee of the United 
only tol Farmers of Manitoba passed a resolution which 
_ trans§i declared : 
es tO If “Whereas, the United Farmers of Manitoba in 
for hig§ their annual convention have repeatedly condemned 
for his the policy of tariff protection, as being an unjust 
of thay method of taxation, as subsidizing the industries 
takial protected at the expense of all other industries and 
as unduly raising the costs of living and production, 
have especially for those engaged in agriculture, and 
d fruifJ have demanded its abolition; 
all th “And whereas the farmers cannot consistently 
> manyy CPPose protection for other industries while claim- 
. ‘fing it for their own, 
e farm “Be it therefore resolved that the executive 
‘y andi board of the United Farmers of Manitoba protest 
1at the strongly against the action of the Canadian Poultry 
. desir Pool in asking for the increase of the duty on eggs, 
and for the permanent maintenance of an arbitrary 
valuation of frozen eggs for customs’ purposes, be- 
the ref cause such action places agriculture as a whole at 
t a big a serious disadvantage in resisting the demands 
- in ong Of other industries for increases in the tariff.” 
two tq Corn belt farmers might be able to make 
_ moreg tariff revision serve their interests if they 
, thang played the game the way Manitoba farmers do. 
t some 
> thes DON’T CUT ALFALFA TOO LATE 
N THE last two years, a good many fine 
/ mak fields of alfalfa have been seeded in the corn 
paid @ belt. The owners have spent a good deal of 
u call money and a lot of work to get the land in the 
res @ right condition to get these high producing 
han tH stands. Now some of them may be inelined to 
lollar lie back and figure they are fixed for alfalfa 
1¢ YOUR for several years. A number are going to be 
T tha fooled. 
As big Every fall some farmers do their best to 
if Youm kill out good stands of alfalfa. It isn’t diffi- 
cult. All they need to do is to take off the 
last erop of hay too late in the fall or to pasture 
heavily up to frost. A lot of money and hard 
work goes up the chimney because they forget 
coolel to watch the calendar. 
art off Some growth should be left on the field. 





That’s a basic requirement. Don’t eut for hay 
after September 20. If you can’t get to it by 
then, better pasture the field lightly and let 
the rest go. You’ll more than make up for it in 
the first two erops of hay next year. 
















WHY WE BUILD BATTLESHIPS 


(CYNE reason why we continue to build battle- 

ships at terrifie cost, even tho they may be 
useless in the next war, is explained by the suit 
of William B. Shearer against a group of ship 
building companies. Mr. Shearer had been 
paid $51,230 by these folks. He wanted $257,- 





a>mbe 












655 more. He claimed he had earned it. By 
effective propaganda in favor of a big navy 
he had helped to get the cruiser bill thru; had 
assisted in breaking up the last disarmament 
conference at Geneva, and so had helped to see 
that his employers got more warships to build. 

Some senators have suggested that if. we 
need battleships, let them all be built in gov- 
ernment yards. The Shearer episode lends 
strength to the argument. 

While there are plenty of disinterested pa- 
triots who advocate a bigger army and navy, 
the Shearer affair does make it clear that not 
all those who claim patriotism as their motive 
are worried quite as much about the welfare of 
the country as they let on. One of the jokes of 
the affair is that during the disarmament con- 
ference at Geneva, Mr. Shearer, when asked the 
reason for his activities, said: ‘‘My fight is for 
national defense. . . . I expect no reward ex- 
cept the consciousness that I am helping my 
country.”’ 

BOARD THE LEVIATHAN—For the 

first time in seventeen years I find myself 

on the Atlantic ocean headed for England and 

points east. There are ten of us on the Levia- 

than bound for the International Congress on 
Agricultural Economies in Devon. 

The most important member of our party is 
Leonard K. Elmhirst, a wealthy young Eng- 
lishman who became so much interested in ag- 
ricultural economics when attending Cornell 
University that he is willing to pay the trans- 
portation expenses of some thirty-five men 
from different countries to bring them together 
for a two weeks’ conference at Dartington 


Hall, his home in southwestern England. 
So far our trip has been one glorious vaca- 








Odds and Ends 














THRU RURAL ENGLAND 


Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, is sending back every week re- 
ports of his trip abroad. On this page, he 
tells of the trip across the Atlantic on the 
Leviathan. Before attending the interna- 
tional conference on agricultural economics 
at Dartington Hall, Devon, he is making a 
tour of the English farming country. 
Watch for his comments on the differences 
in farming there and here. 

This series of travel letters will run in 
Wallaces’ Farmer thru the fall and early 
winter. Mr. Wallace will go from England 
to Denmark and from there to the corn 
growing regions of southeastern Europe. 











tion and I wish every Iowa farmer could have 
as good a time as I am having right now. A 
tremendous 60,000-ton ship like the Leviathan 
has very little roll or vibration and so no one 
is seasick. It seems to be a steamship tradition 
that passengers play, read, rest, or eat, but 
never work. Occasionally I try to do a little 
serious work but always I find that the really 
important thing is to play deck tennis or shutf- 
fle board. Dr. H. C. Taylor, who fought so 
vigorously for agricultural justice while chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies un- 
der my father,.at Washington, is the champion 
at ship golf. However, Elmhirst, the English- 
man, and Case, of Illinois, sometimes beat him. 
I refuse to play the golf game because I look 
on golf in all its forms as a dangerous time- 
killing vice. - 

Our best sport is conversation at meal time. 
Elmhirst tells us about his experiences in In- 
dia, about working with Rabindranath Tagore, 
the great Hindu poet, in getting the Hindu 
boys and girls started in a kind of Four-H 
elub work. Case may then tell us how the 400 


combines in the state of Illinois are used not 
only on oats, wheat and soybeans but also on 
clover seed. 

Warren and Pearson, who are very proud of 
the farming in New York state, tell about a 
Cornell graduate who has made a net profit 
of $20,000 a year for six years. It seems that 
in western New York there are farmers who 
are able to combine cabbage, potatoes, chickens, 
dairying and fruit raising in a remarkable way. 
Warren asserts that there are more tractors 
per square mile in western New York than any- 
where in Iowa. Also it seems that actual sur- 
veys prove that western farmers do very poorly 
under eastern conditions. 

I find myself standing up for the college at 
Ames as a great agricultural institution be- 
cause the other college folks rather make fun of 
it for not living up to its opportunities. The 
Cornell people seem to be especially sure that 
they have their work organized on the right 
basis. 

A German manufacturer of dental supplies 
is on board and we got acquainted with him 
playing deck tennis. His concern makes over 
half the dental burs which are used by United 
States dentists in cleaning out cavities for fill- 
ing teeth. They sell these burs for a cent apiece 
but the dentist pays five cents each. This wide 
spread is partly because of the tariff which is 
now 35 per cent but is supposed to be raised 
to 60 per cent under the new tariff bill. The 
German said his people felt very kindly to- 
ward the United States but that they didn’t 
eare much about England and France. All the 
German people want to do now is to work hard 
and pay off their debts. I could see he felt 
that raising the United States tariff on manu- 
factured products was a bad thing for Ger- 
many. Under the Young plan the Germans 
must sooner or later export $500,000,000 more 
goods every year than they import. Which 
nations are-to be on the receiving end? 

This is a.marvelous boat with a crew of 1,100 
people—more crew than passengers on this 
trip. Altogether there are seventy cooks. Per- 
haps the most beautiful thing on board is the 
Pompeiian swimming pool. The most unique 
thing is a little room fixed up for children and 
dolls with furniture just one-third the regular 
size. In the center of the boat is a great room 
larger than a large hotel dining room and with 
the ceiling thirty or forty feet from the floor.’ 
Here are fine paintings on the walls and ceil- 
ing. Fortunately, all of us, together with our 
delightful English host, are traveling second 
class and do not have to live with this luxury 
all of the time. 

Our second class quarters are splendidly 
comfortable and we don’t have to put on din- 
ner clothes every evening as they do in the first 
class. I am quite sure I am not a first class 
person in the steamer sense of the word. 

Every night for five times we have set our 
watches ahead one hour, with the result that I 
now find myself getting up at midnight, lowa 
time. Some of the people find themselves run- 
ning a little short on sltep because of the faet 
that we are working under a twenty-three-hour 
day with the lost hour coming at night. 

As I write this, Baker, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is working beside 
me on his dot maps. To work on shipboard as 
he is doing, is not the thing, and so I am going 
to quit right here and make him come up on 
deck and play tennis. 

The next time I write it will be about the 
English countryside. Before we settle down 
at Dartington Hall, Elmhirst is going to take 
us on a little trip over southern England. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The passing time gives new and ever recurring 
opportunities for spiritual growth and development 
of character. There is no lack of opportunity for 
usefulness to the Christian who really wants to be 
useful.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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Fewer Hogs to Market During Next Year 


Swine Production Committee Outlines Plans to Stabilize the Hog Market 


F recommendations brought forward by the 
advisory committee of the National Board 
of Swine Production Policy, at Indianapolis 

last week, are adopted by swine producers, hog 
prices can be stabilized. The recommendations 
were the result of nearly a year’s research, and 
represented the first cooperative effort to fore- 
cast a swine production policy. The recommen- 
dations on production, supplies and marketing 
were as follows: 

‘*1, Production- Policy—The consensus of 
opinion of the advisory committee is that the 
elimination of the wide fluctuations in hog 
prices and in the total return to hog producers 
from year to year should be the chief aim of 
the National Board on Swine Production Pol- 
icy. Since these wide fluctuations in prices and 
returns are due primarily to fluctuations in 
hog production, practical means for reducing 
these fluctuations in hog supplies should be 
sought. It is recognized that unavoidable fluc- 
tuations in corn production are largely respon- 
sible for changes in hog production, but a mod- 
ification in the present method of adjusting hog 
production to corn production seems possible. 

“This modification in adjustment methods 
might well include organized effort, first, for 
the elimination of excessive changes in the 
number of breeding sows kept; second, for 
changes in average weights to which hogs are 
fed, to offset in part changes in the number of 
hogs raised; and, third, to bring about a better 
equalization of corn supplies from year to year 
by carrying over larger amounts of corn in 
years of larger production. 


Adequate Information Made Available 


‘These adjustments can best be brought 
about by making available to hog producers, 
periodically, the outlook for hog +production, 
market supplies and prices, so that they will be 
able to formulate their production and market- 
ing plans with adequate information as to pres- 
ent and future prospects. . 

**2. Hog Supply Situation for the Next Two 
Years—After consideration of available evi- 
dence as to hog supplies and trends of produc- 
tion, the committee concludes that the number 
ef hogs for slaughter for the marketing year, 
November, 1929, to October, 1930, coming from 


_ Tips to Recall at Silo Filling Time 





KEEPING THE PRICE STEADY 


How can corn belt farmers get rid of the 
wide swings in hog prices? An advisory 
committee of the National Board on Swine 
Production has been studying the question 
for the last year, and made a report last 
week, The report, which is published on this 
page, points out that the number of hogs 
coming on the market in 1929-30 will be 
around five per cent fewer than in 1928-29. 
On the long-time program, the committee 
says, in part: 

‘*Since wide fluctuations in prices and 
returns are due primarily to fluctuations in 
hog production, practical means for reduc- 
ing these fluctuations in hog supplies should 
be sought. It is recognized that unavoidable 
fluctuations in corn production are largely 
responsible for changes in hog production, 
but a modification in the present method of 
adjusting hog production to corn produc- 
tion seems possible. 


‘‘This modification in adjustment meth- 
ods might well include organized effort, 
first, for the elimination of excessive 
changes in the number of breeding sows 
kept; second, for changes in average weights 
to which hogs are fed, to offset in part 
changes in the number of hogs raised; and, 
third, to bring about a better equalization 
of corn supplies from year to year by carry- 
ing over larger amounts of corn in years of 
larger production.’’ 











the spring and fall pig crops of 1929, will be 
about five per cent smaller than the slaughter 
during the crop year 1928-29, and that the av- 
erage weight of hogs slaughtered will be some- 
what lighter. 

‘*Present indications as to breeding for the 
spring crop of 1930 point to little change in the 
number of sows to be bred this fall and winter, 
from the number bred a year earlier. The small 
change in the corn-hog ratio during the past 
year, from that of the previous year, and the 
prospective short corn crop and high prices for 
corn during the next year, are expected to re- 








sult in holding within moderate bounds or # 
eliminate increased breeding that might be ex. 
pected from the present position of the hog 
cycle. 

‘‘With only a moderate decrease in hog sup. 
plies in 1929-30, and not much change in pr 
duction in 1930 in evidence, hog supplies seey 
to be fairly stabilized for the three marketing 
years, 1928-29 to 1930-31, on a level resulting 
in an inspected slaughter of from 45,000,099 
to 47,000,000 head. 

‘In view of the fairly favorable hog outlook 
farmers in sections where corn supplies thi 
year will be extremely short, should be encouw. 
aged to maintain at least a part of their breed. 
ing stock, even if it should be necessary to pur 
chase high-priced feeds. 
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Wide Variations Shown in Marketing 


‘<3. Seasonal Distribution of Marketings— 
From the information now available, it appears 
that the normal distribution of seasonal mar. 
ketings for the past eight years represents a 
fair economic adjustment of marketings to sup. 
plies and production, and marketing plans 
should tend to conform to this normal distribu 
tion. A study of the distribution of marketing 
of individual years shows wide variations from 
this normal. Undoubtedly, some of these devi- 
ations have resulted disadvantageously for pro- 
ducers. Therefore, careful consideration should 
be given to the circumstances which causes 
these deviations, so that producers may be fur 
nished with such information as will assist 
them in distributing their supplies to greatest 
advantage. 

‘¢Sinee distribution of hog marketings with- 
in the season affects considerably total returns 
for seasonal supplies, it is recommended that 
careful study be made to determine the most 
advantageous distribution in individual states 
and for the entire corn belt.’’ 

Swine producers, conditioners and distribut- 
ers who met in Ames last year at the call of 
President Hughes, of Iowa State College, were 
responsible for the National Board of Swine 
Production Policy. The board is made up 
of twenty-five men, appointed by the differ- 
ent farm organizations. The advisory commit- 
tee making the above (Concluded on page 30) 
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Corn Stalks for Snow Fence—Keeping Ahead of Binder—Tramping Silage 


N WESTERN and southern Iowa one of the 
most common criticisms advanced against 
the more general use of silage is that field 

or fields, from which the silage is removed, 
blow bare of snow. Given a slight shortage of 
moisture the next year and the yield of corn 
or small grain is eut. Aside from this objec- 
tion, the piling up of the snow from such fields 
in roads adjoining corn fields and pasture is 
undesirable. 

A large share of the snow ean be held in the 
fields from which the corn is cut for silage or 
fodder by leaving a few rods of corn uncut. On 
nearly level fields, four or five rows to every 
forty cut retain a large share of the snow. 

The preferred plan is to leave a few rows 
out of each cutting land. Men leaving four 
out of every twenty-four last year give reports 
of nearly perfect holding of snow. It is a plan 
worth trying whether the rows run with or at 
right angles to the direction of prevalent win- 
ter storm winds. 

Whilesfield cutting machines and loaders are 
constantly increasing in popularity and _ use, 
the bulk of Iowa corn that goes into silos is still 
eut with an ordinary binder and the bundles 


loaded onto a hay wagon or special fodder rack - 


by hand. And where the corn grows tall, load- 
ing this green corn fodder is a man’s size job. 
Where it is possible to add water to the silage 


as blown into the silo, cutting the corn two to 
three days before filling the silo will lighten 
the work of hauling and unloading very much. 
It is a worth whilé method of lightening the 
labor of this job without reducing the quality 
of the silage. Another advantage is that it 
makes possible the avoidance of tieups of the 
whole gang when the binders break or have 
difficulty Keeping ahead of the filling crew. 
With corn prices of 80 or 90 cents promised, 
the corn knocked off in euttifig, loading and 
hauling is too valuable to lose thru molding or 
heating. Of course, no one deliberately allows 
the three to ten bushels of corn left in the field 
to rot or mold or sprout. But if hogs are not 
plentiful enough on the farm to clean it up in 
a couple of weeks, much is often lost. Given 
wet weather, and whether the corn is lying on 
the ground where it fell or piled up in a crib, 
it is soon spoiled. Nearly every farm has a 
yard or orchard or pasture with a good sod. 
If the corn is gathered up from the field and 
put in small piles or rows on good sod, there 
will be little wastage no matter how rainy or 
warm. Such a spot also makes a far better eat- 
ing place for the shotes than a muddy field. 
For years one of the most earefully done jobs 
in connection with silo filling was that of 
tramping the silage. Three or four men were 
commonly hard at this job from start to finish. 


Now hundreds of silos are filled with one man 
kept in the silo to watch and guide the spout, 
put in doors and level the silage off every hour 
or two. Given a silo with reasonably smooth goir 
and tight walls and the silage keeps as well as stoc 
the most carefully tramped. Tramping theg side 
last few feet is probably desirable. Refilling bot! 
after a day or more of settling is desirable 1 Q 
the largest possible amount of silage is desired § bee: 
Men who use silage primarily for stock cat-@ tha 
tle, have found stover silage a cheap and veryg One 
palatable feed. For a dairy herd or steers org 120 
calves on feed or soon to be put on feed, remov-™ litt! 
ing the ears before putting in the silo certainlyj sev 
does not pay. In fact, a growing number of@ nat 
cattle feeders are using ‘‘ear corn’’ silage oF I 
some modification of this. Several Illinois cat™ pro 
tle feeders are putting the bulk of their cormg stin 
crop in the silo—that is, the ears. A modificagj me 
tion of this is to add the snapped corn fromm int 
a half acre to two acres to each acre of them In 
whole corn plant used. the 
Since the top of the silage always spoils moregy Th: 
or less, it is sourid practice to snap out the earsm ph; 
from the top foot or more of the silage put ingg ext 
Some farmers are sealing over the top of the sil-4 to 
age with building paper. A half-load of shealj™ era 
oats run thru the silage cutter after the corn ust 
all in makes an ideal top for the silage andj Use 
greatly reduces spoilage. = 
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HE three great paying crops of the Ha- 
T waiian Islands are cane sugar, pineapples 

and tourists—these three, and the great- 
est of these is sugar. The most picturesque and 
noticeable of the great trio are tourists and the 
eautiful fields of ‘‘pines,’’ but sugar cane is 
the great Hawaiian crop. It is more than agri- 
eiture; it is industry, also. 

There are some minor crops, it is true, but 
altho both tobacco and cotton could be grown 
to very good advantage, the land is so valuable 
for cane and pines that these other crops are 
neglected. 

There are many bits of land too small for 
pineapples and cane, where tropical fruits 
would be the logical crop. But just when the 
people were taking an interest in these, the 
Mediterranean fruit fly gained a foothold in 
Honolulu and has since spread all over the 
islands. Several insects have been brought in 
from all parts of the world to fight it, and some 
headway has been made, but now when Hono- 
lulu residents want to grow oranges or grapes, 
they must cover each fruit with a paper bag. 
There is really nothing more pathetic in agri- 
culture than an orange tree or watermelon 
pateh covered with paper bags, like an old- 
fashioned girl with her hair done up in papers, 
trying to have curls in spite of nature. 





Imported Parasites Have Saved Rice Crop 


Rice, of course, is quite a crop on the wet low- 
lands, but the methods of cultivation are on a 
small seale, much as we had seen in Siam. Two 
years azo, a rice borer was discovered destroy- 
ing the stalks of rice, and immediately all the 
entomologists of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association in the East Indies and Philippines 
and elsewhere were instructed to be on the look- 
out for insect enemies of the rice borer. Two 
entomologists were sent to Formosa and Japan 
and finally several parasites were introduced in 
Hawaii which will eat rice borers and nothing 
else. These imported fighters have saved the 
rice growers 

The territory of Hawaii was peacefully an- 
nexed to the United States in 1898, but the con- 
quest has been going on ever since—not to con- 
quer its peoples, but its plant destroying in- 
sects, diseases and parasites. Hawaii is not 


By Francis A. Flood 
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Mr. and Mrs, Flood under a cocoanut palm 
on Oahu. 





such a pestilential country as a matter of fact, 
but its climate and general condition are so 
favorable and altogether ideal for almost any 
kind of plant growth that the balance of nature 
has been utterly upset repeatedly by the intro- 
duction in Hawaii of crops and plants from all 
over the world. 

Many of these plants are non-resistant to cer- 
tain natural enemies which they find in Ha- 


War Against Immigrants in Hawaii 


Foreign Plants and Insects Keep Scientists at Work Protecting Crops 


waii, because in their homcland these enemies . 


have their own enemies which complete the bal- 
ance and enable all to have a chanee. In Hono- 
lulu, however, natural evolution has not had 
time to develop the circle of resistants, and the 
science of man has come to the reseue. The 

















whole world is being combed by the insatiable 
bug scientists of agriculture for something to 
fight the various pests. And now these count- 
less millions of enemies and friends of man are 
engaged in a vast insect Armageddon, warring 
for the supremacy over the plant life of Ha- 
waii, while the field marshal, man, rushes re- 
inforcements and fresh allies from the far cor- 
ners of the earth. 

The entomologist’s laboratories are training 
camps for these insect allies, the barracks of 
these foreign legions, where they are studied 
sometimes for years in actual eontact with de- 
tachments of enemies brought in for observa- 
tion. And not only are these scientists drilling 
the imported insects in ridding various plants 
of present harmful inseets and diseases, but, 
like true militarists, they are ‘‘preparing for 
war in time of peace’’ by constantly developing 
new varieties of pineapples and sugar cane, so 
that if the present and most prvfitable strain 
**runs out’’ or is attacked by some new disease 
or insect, a new variety which will be resistant 
to the new disease can be substituted in the 
fields at once. 


Sugar Cane Almost Wiped Out 


For instance, the variety of sugar cane that 
formerly was grown in Hawaii almost exclu- 
sively, the Lahaina, was wiped out almost en- 
tirely by a plant disease some years ago. It 
could no longer be grown. But, fortunately, 
the scientists had been working for years per- 
fecting a variety which was resistant to that 
disease—and the sugar cane industry was saved 
for Hawaii. 

One example of the military strategy and 
tacties necessary to carry on the work of these 
plant scientists in Hawaii is demonstrated by 
the ease of the noxious hilo grass. Hilo grass 
is really a native of southern America. It is a 
very hardy plant, but it thrives only moder- 
ately in Central and South America because it 
has to compete there with many other hardy 
shrubs and grasses. 

What happens, then, when it gets started in 
Hawaii, where climatic and growing conditions 
are so good, and where, consequently, the other 
plants and grasses are not so hardy and ag- 
gressive? Hilo grass (Concluded on page 16) 


Avoiding Losses With Stock Hogs 


Southwestern Iowa Farmers Find Conditioning Process Cuts Death Rate 


HIS is about the season of the year when 
farmers who don’t raise enough hogs to 
supply their needs begin to think about 
going to northern and southern markets for 
stock pigs. Southwestern Iowa has had con- 


siderable experience with consignments from 


both localities. : 
Quite frequently, tremendous losses have 


been suffered, and the buyer so discouraged 


that he has refrained from further purchases. 
One farmer in particular bought a carload of 
120 head and lost almost half of them. After a 
little experimenting, we have eoneluded that 


several factors have contributed to the unfortu- 
nate results of some farmers. 


In the first place, the pigs must be put thru a 


process of vaccination that is anything but 
stimulating, especially just prior to their ship- 
ment. 
into ears for a long ride to their new location. 
In all probability, they are fed at least once on 
the way and given water that is new to them. 
They arrive at their destination more or less 
physically depleted, tired, thirsty and probably 
extremely hungry. They are taken immediately 
to feed lots and frequently turned to all the 
frain they, ean eat. In-lowa or Nebraska, it is 
usually eorn, a food that.northern hogs are not 
used to eating. Being hungry, they gorge on it 
48 soon as they learn what it is. As a result, an 


Soon after treatment they are loaded 


Tings SMe, eer ke 


By Otha D. Wearin 


overloaded digestive system with, in some eases, 
very little salt to help in conditioning them, 
plus their poor physical condition, causes a se- 
rious stomach and bowel trouble to begin. Some- 
times the hogs get so sick that they no longer 
eat, and develop a fever that soon tears them 
down completely. There follows a slow but ex- 
tensive death loss, Some of the pigs will come 
thru and rally, but not enough to make the av- 
erage purchase profitable. 


Should Be Conditioned in Dry Yard 


The best results have been obtained in Mills 
county by putting the hogs in a dry yard, al- 
lowing them plenty of salt and water, with a 
moderate feed of oats, rye or barley, preferably 
oats. Either one of the three is a food that they 
are usually in the habit of eating. There are 
some medicinal conditioners on the market that 
have been used to good advantage, in connec- 
tion with the ration of small grain. After a week 
or ten days of such feeding, a little corn ean be 
used and the amount gradually increased until 
the herd is on a full feed of the latter. If such 
a practice is followed, better results will be ob- 
tamed from stock pigs purchased for feeding 
during the coming winter months. 

There is some question as to whether the 


practice of buying stock hogs is profitable even 
when they live and thrive. That, of course, de- 
pends somewhat upon the market, but general- 
ly speaking, our experience has been favorable. 
This year has been a reasonably profitable one 
for the undertaking. 

An example may be found in a Mills county 
farmer who bought sixty-eight head of northern 
hogs on the Omaha market early in Jannary. 
They cost approximately $600. Not knowing 
how to start the pigs properly, the owner turned 
them to an ample supply of corn. In the course 
of three weeks eleven of them had died. The 
balance were returned to a diet of oats and con- 
ditioner, as above described, and recovered. 
Fifty-seven head still remained to be sold. They 
were marketed August 20, 1929, and brought a 
gross of $1,465, leaving a balance of $895 for 
the corn they picked up following feed yard 
cattle. It is evident that the venture was prof- 
itable even when the loss of eleven head is con- 
sidered. If the herd had been properly cared for 
and started in the beginning and the eleven 
head of pigs, or at least part of them, saved, the 
profits would have been unusua?, 

The situation resolves itself into the fact that 
stock hogs can be bought and shipped into 
Iowa at a larger profit when they receive 
the right kind of treatment at the start of the 
feeding period. 
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Successful Elevators 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have a farmers elevator in Win- 
ner, S. D., that has been successful 
for a term of years that you might 
be interested in. It was organized 


about fifteen years ago by a group 
of Farmers Union men, who _ sub- 
scribed a “shoestring” capital and 


bought an elevator. Stock was sold 
at $10 per share that now has an 
actual value of about $21 and a par 
value of $25. Management was not of 
the best at first, but now they have had 
an excellent manager for a good many 
years. They buy grain and hogs and 
sell feed, coal, twipe, etc. They have 
done up to $1,600,000 business a year. 

Capital stock pays 8 per cent and 
profits are pro rated according to the 
amount of business done by each 
stockholder. They have paid back the 
original investment several times. In 
this way it has not been a true co- 
operative in that more business has 
been done with non-stockholders than 
with stockholders so at the last. an- 
nual meeting it was voted that when 
a non-stockholder does enough busi- 
ness with the elevator so that the 
profits on his business would amount 
to the price of a share, $25, the man- 
ager should offer him a share and in 
this way build up our membership. 

If the new farm bill is any good at 
all the increased membership should 
be useful. If the customer should re- 
fuse the share .said profits would 
revert to the reserve. This would 
eliminate the annual payment of $800 
to $1200 income tax as real co-opera- 
tives are not taxable. This move was 
bitterly fought by some who did not 
want to lose the profits they had been 
getting. Two-thirds took the larger 
view of the case, however. 

The association has an educational 
fund and an annual banquet for the 
stockholders is served, at which speak- 
ers are heard. This year our leading 
speaker was Dan Larson of the state 
agricultural college. Over 600 persons 
were served. PAUL G. ERICKSON. 

South Dakota. 


From an R. F. D. Carrier 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An article by a rural mail carrier 
appearing in the issue for May 31, 
last, entitfed “Are Our Brains Starv- 
ing?” does not in my opinion present 
the case of the rural reader in a 
proper light. There has been, and 
still often is, a prevailing notion that 
the farmer is not in as close a touch 
with world incidents as are other 
branches of society. Just for a work- 
ing basis let us consider a few facts 
in connection with a rural delivery 
route (which I carry) in Van Buren 
County, Iowa. 

On this route of thirty miles there 
are ninety-five boxes, seventy-five of 
which receive daily papers. Farm 
weeklies taken total 155. In addition 
to this list there are numerous farm 
magazines of an inferior caliber, tho 
not necessarily cheap, which find their 
way into the rural homes. Then there 
are the county news weeklies. Six of 
these weeklies totaling approximately 
140 copies circulate on the route and 
many of them go to families not hav- 
ing access to a daily. In fact, the 
same thing is true of the three leading 
farm weeklies. In our discussion we 
must not fail to mention the several 
families who read The Literary Digest, 
American Magazine, Cosmopolitan and 
Saturday Evening Post. As a result 
I have drawn the conclusion that read- 
ing on the farm is fairly general and 
pretty well balanced in comparison 
with other branches of society. 

I was raised on a farm in north- 





western Ohio and found the same sit- 
uation there. The farmer may not 
necessarily: know of Harold Lloyd’s 
latest giggle or Charlie Chaplin’s 
weirdest wiggle, but he does familiar- 
ize himself with more important prob- 
lems. With but few exceptions the 
farmers have formed some opinion, 
right or wrong, on government aid 
with its relative features of farm mar- 
keting, exports, etc. Most farmers 
have a rather definite conception of 
the efforts being made toward world 
peace, reduction of armaments, and 
world debts. They may not be abso- 
lutely right or absolutely wrong, but 
has congress or any other specific 
group satisfactorily agreed on these 
problems? 

There has been no attempt made 
here to discount the one farm dweller 
out of ten that does not keep in touch 
with major world activities. There 
are those scattered here and there in 
any society that either are unable to 
or will not keep step with their neigh- 
bors. That criticism, however, can- 
not be directed alone to the rural sec- 
tion. Popular education including the 
consolidated school, the automobile, 
and the radio have all contributed 
much to general enlightenment, but 
more than that—they have fostered an 
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a ride out in the country for one or 
two miles and without. letting it be 
known he would sow seed by the 
roadside and especially on clay hill- 
sides. He also sowed along the river 
and soon there was an abundance of 
the plant growing about Waverly. No 
one knew where the plant started 
from and it was looked upon as a 
despised weed. In 1883 when I lo- 
cated near town there was an abund- 
ance of this plant along the roads 
and on the railroad right of way. I 
soon learned that the fresh growth 
was greedily eaten by cattle and in 
a talk with Mr. Lashbrook I spoke of 
its value as pasture. He then told me 
of his sowing the seed as a feed for 
the bees. ELMER REEVES. 
Bremer County, Iowa. 


The Surplus 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Have read the letters of Forbes 
and Eakle in a recent issue of your 
paper. “I am pleased with the tenor of 
both. Did not read Elijah’s, so can 
not speak of his argument. 

Wish you or some reader would an- 
swer the following questions: 

Is there any law, divine or human, 
or good reason why the food producer 








white man. 


souri was the scene of struggles be- 
tween white man and red. 

In the new serial, “A Prisoner 
of Black Hawk,” starting in our 
issue of October 4, is a picture of 
these early days. The story tells 
of Caleb Larkin, who came west 
from Pennsylvania to learn the fur 
trade; of Jeanne Brevaut, daughter 
of the frontier; of Black Hawk, de- 
fender of his people; of the burn- 
ing of Fort Madison, and a dozen 
other Indian fights. This is a se- 
rial the whole family will enjoy. Be 
sure to begin it October 4. 





ON THE IOWA FRONTIER 


‘ Back in 1808, the Wild West was the Mississippi country. Here the 
tribes of the middle west were preparing for a 
series of desperate battles to hold their corn 
fields and their hunting ground against the 
| In the War of 1812 and in the 
Black Hawk War, the country along the river 
in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Mis- 












ever increasing desire for further 
knowledge. If the active leaders in 
our farm sections can keep up rural 
interest in schools, promote activity 
shown in boys and girls clubs, and 
finally merge them into the various 
bureaus and associations that. wise 
farming now demands, nobody will be 
able to successfully brand agriculture 
with the stamp of inferiority. Farm- 
ers have been hard hit in more ways 
than one. They do not need more 
criticism. What they do need is genuine 
encouragement and support of that co- 
operative spirit that builds up a 
thrifty and enterprising community. 

WILLIAM A. HIXENBAUGH. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 





Bees and Sweet Clover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You asked that those knowing of 
anyone sowing seed of sweet clover in 
an early day write you about it. 

Years ago Thomas Lashbrook lived 
in Waverly. He was a retired farmer 
and kept a large number of colonies 
of bees. Learning that sweet clover 
furnished excellent pasturage for bees 
he secured a quantity of the seed and 
scattered it in all waste places along 
the roads. He would ask a farmer for 


should not set the price on his produce 
showing a living wage for his work 
and fair interest on his investment? 

Why should he not tell the consumer 
plainly: We will fix the price on our 
produce on an equality with yeur 
prices; we will demand this price only 
for what you actually need in this 
country and you need have-no more 
concern about. the surplus for we will 
handle that business. 

Do you think this method of doing 
business would produce starvation or 
biopdshed? Not a bit of it. Think 
this price of equality would be forth- 
coming as fast as the produce was 
needed. 

Do you think the producer would 
continue to increase the surplus un- 
der these conditions year aiter year? 

We believe if this economic condi- 
tion should prevail for a short time 
only, the old method of surplus ban- 
ditry would pass away. The average 
farmer is not after millions, but he 
does want a fair share of what he pro- 
duces. Protection for the east all the 
time and world competition of the 
keenest kind for the farmer is strange 
interpretation of the equality of privi- 
lege which seems saturated with trea- 
son in the first or last analysis. 

JONAS MINOT. 


THE FARM 














Sweet Clover Pasture 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue Mr. Barnes of Cook 
County, Illinois, asks for the exper, 
ence of different farmers with sweg 
clover pasture. My brother and {| 
pastured all ages of cattle on sweg 
clover in Woodford County, Illinois, 
for several years, and as well as I re 
member we lost only one steer with 
bloat. For some time we sowed the 
clover in oats by itself, but the stock 
didn’t seem to be satisfied so we got to 
sowing the pasture mixture and the 
stock did better on it and were better 
contented. 

I have been living in McLean Cou 
ty now for the third year and have 
about thirty-five acres of the pasture 
mixture with the sweet clover higher 
than the cattle’s. backs, this being July 
15 and haven’t had the least sight 
of bloat in the stock. All stock ex. 
cepting milk cows were in pasture 
twenty-four hours every day, while 
milk cows were on only during the day 
and received a very small amount of 
corn and oats with a little alfalfa hay 
twice each day while being milked. I 
believe if given plenty of barrel salt, 
with block salt before them all of 
the time there is very little danger of 
bloat. The block salt is only before 
them soethey will never be without 
salt should barrel salt be neglected 
to be given them regularly. I am con- 
vinced that regular salting with barrel 
salt is one of the bloat preventatives. 
Stock always had access to running 
water and have done very well on the 
pasture thus far. We have never had 
any experience with sheep. 

JOEL YORDY. 

McLean County, Illinois. 


More Lamb Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading your issue of June 28 I 
noticed the article on lamb production. 
That was a splendid crop. 

I have four ewes which gave birth 
to nine lambs. They are two pair of 
triplets, one pair twins and one single. 
The two pair of triplets were born 
within one and one-half hours of each 
other. They were born around the 
tenth of April. The old ewes raised 
all nine lambs and they average 65 to 
70 pounds now. The ewes with trip 
lets produced twelve and one-half 
pounds of wool each and the other two 
ten and eleven pounds each. We fed 
né extra feed. I will say like Mr. 
Hutton, let’s hear from some more 
sheep raisers. 

HENRY H. J. FENSTERMAN. 

Delaware County, Iowa. 


Offer Iobred, Ioturk 
heat , 


Iobred and Ioturk, two winter wheat 
varieties developed by the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment station, are again 
being offered this year to Iowa farm 
ers for testing. Bushel and a half 
lots, enough to seed one acre, are being 
sold for $2.35 to those who wish to try 
these new varieties. The price in 
cludes the bag, but not the transporta- 
tion. 

In the past five years Iobred wheat 
in the hands of farmers has outyielded 
the home varieties with which it has 
been compared by an average of 1.78 
bushels an acre. The wheat also is 
extremely winter hardy. In ‘one year 
of testing, the Ioturk has outyielded 
home varieties by an average of 4.9 
bushels an acre. 

Any who wish to test either or both 
of these varieties may obtain the trial 
lots by application to Joe L. Robin- 
son, Iowa Agricultural Bxperiment 
Station, Amés, Iowa. ~~ 
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The National Swine Show 


Iowa Breeders Carry Off Big Share of Honors 


By GUY BUSH 


WENTY Iowa swine breeders who 
iL showed their herds at the Na- 
tional Swine Show helped to bring the 
total number of animals on exhibit to 
well over 2,000. Veteran hog breeders 
and exhibitors were emphatic in the 
statement that this year’s National 
held in conjunction with the Indiana 
state fair at Indianapolis was the larg- 
est and best show held in ten years. 

prof. C. P. Thompson, Stillwater, 
Okla., placed the Poland Chinas. Zi 
Ki, an aged boar owned by Lenn A. 
Conning, Lynn, Ind., was made grand 
champion. Zi Ki defeated the Iowa 
grand champion in the aged boar class. 
Columbia Stock Farm at Kansas City, 
Mo., were back in the winnings, show- 
ing the grand champion sow, Colum- 
pian Master Lady. G. P. Klein, <Al- 
toona, Iowa, held second place with 
Golden Arrow in a strong class of sen- 
ior boar pigs. La Con Farm, Dows, 
lowa, showed the first prize junior 
boar pig, Playful. 

Jowa made her strongest showing in 
the Duroc breed. W. J. Fitts, of Galla- 
tin, Tenn., who is commissioner of ag- 
riculture of Tennessee and.a Duroc 
breeder, placed the ribbons. T. W. 
Shannon, Ackworth, Iowa, showed his 


classes. The expression was repeat- 
edly heard that the strongest sow 
classes were shown that the breed 
has ever seen. Karsk Bros., Pecaton- 
ica, Ill.; Louis Alleman, Tonica, IIL, 
and I. L. Rudasil, Molino, Mo., were 
breeders showing firsts in the sow 
classes. Glenny & Glenny, Rockford, 
Ill, showed their aged boar, Glen’s Ex- 
pert, for championship honors. Sow 
honors went to I. L. Rudasill on Lady 
Improver. 

The breed showing the greatest. im- 
provement was the Yorkshires, and 
because of this fact, probably, no other 
created more comment. Cudahy Bros., 
of Cudahy, Wis., captured both grand 
champion ribbons. Wiswell’s Ruby 
Prince was their winning boar and 
Cudahy’s Baconess was their winning 
sow. B. F. Davidson, of Menlo, Iowa, 
showed both sow and boar for reserve 
championship. A. E. Engebretson, of 
Blue Earth, Minn., made the placings. 

Tamworths were there in number 
and quality. J. M. Dowell, of Cham- 
paign, Ill., picked the winners. Fox 
Chemical Company, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Guy W. Baker, of Martins- 
ville, Ill, were the heavy winners, 
Baker showing the grand champion 














p McKee Bros.’ grand champion Duroc sow. 


boar, Stilts Leader, for first honors 
in the aged boar class. McKee Bros., 
Creston, lowa, took second with Golden 
Gleam. Manley & Anderson, Bondu- 
rant, Iowa, won senior yearling and 
grand champion honors with Foxy 
Fireworks. 

First aged sow was shown by Mc- 
Kee Bros, This sow, Great Colonel’s 
Queen, was later made grand cham- 
pion. C. H. Christensen, Harlan, Iowa, 
also placed well in this class with his 
two sows, Starlight Queen and Nora 
Sensation. Mr. Christensen also won 
first in the senior yearling sow class 
with Majestic Snappit. 

Prof. A. L. Anderson, Ames, Iowa, 
tied the ribbons for the Spotted Po- 
lands. Iowa was represented in the 
winnings by A. J. Anderson, Kellogg, 
Iowa, who won first in the aged boar 
class and grand champion honors with 
his boar, Announcer, and Julius Paus- 
tian, Walcott, Iowa, who showed his 
junior yearling sow, Sweet Adeline, for 
grand championship honors. 

Placings among the Hampshires 
were scattered among a great number 
of breeders, scarcely any firm taking 
more than one first unless it be in the 
group classes, where Kiein & Granzow, 
Alden, Iowa, won consistently. Iowa 
breeders also won both grand cham- 
Pionships. Leo Johnston, Hawkeye, 
Iowa, won the boar honors with The 
Traveler, and Fort Dodge Creamery 
Company, Fort Dodge, lowa, the sow 
honors with B. B.’s Pride Ist. 

Prof. J... S.. Coffey; of Columbus, 


Fae 


boar, Sunny Land Pilot 10th, and Fox 
Chemical Company the grand cham- 
pion sow, Sunshine Lady 1. 


From Five Hundred 
Master Farmers 


What kind of education does a Mas- 
ter Farmer need? This is the subject 
of an investigation being conducted 
among the Master Farmers of the 
United States by the college of educa- 
tion of the University of Iewa. This 
investigation is being directed by Dr. 
Cc. L. Robbins of the university and 
Dr. H. M. Hamlin, of Iowa State Col- 
lege. The study will cover over five 
hundred Master Farmers in twenty 
different. states. O. Stuart Hamer, 
formerly superintendent of the Orange 
Township Consolidated school, near 
Waterloo, Iowa, is in direct charge of 
the investigation. 

As a start on the work, Mr. Hamer 
has visited over twenty-five Master 
Farmers in their homes. Question- 
naires are going to all Master Farm- 
ers and their wives, and are to be 
filled out by both. The Master Farm- 
er and his family are being studied as 
representing a high type of farm citi- 
zen, and the results of the survey are 
to be employed -in planning programs 
of adult education. The investigation 





will attempt.to show what part of a 
Master Farmer’s education came from 
school or college, and what part from 
farm organizations, 
letins and the like. 


Magazines, bul- 
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Clean, cool milk until | 


keting time is certain with a 


ae 


tank and cooling 
house, both of Concrete. 


Concrete is permanent, easily 
cleaned, always sanitary and 
moderate in cost. 


Free Construction Plans 


Blueprints and instructions 
for building a concrete milk 
cooling house and tank cost 
nothing. Just ask for them. 





Portland Cement Association 


Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IA. 


Please send me your free booklet on “Milk Cooling Houses of Concrete.” 





























Your Druggist... 
A Friend Indeed! 


“A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 


It’s an old proverb. You’ve heard it quot- 
ed many times. Yet how well it fits that 
friend around the corner, your druggist! 


When you need a rush prescription filled 
...or ready advice on treating an in- 
jury ...oOr last-minute purchases in a 

urry... your druggist is always pre- 
pared for the emergency. On such occa- 
sions you may not take time to put your 
appreciation into so many words. But 
you feel it just the same. 





EXT month, 
druggist will partic- 
ipate in National Phar- 


your 


macy W-ek, This week 
is set aside every year 
for the purpose of empha- 
sizing to the public the 
professional side of the 
drug sto e. During that 
week, d uagists every- 
where will seek to demon- 


strate what they mean . 
to their communities. 7 


© C.A.Co., 1929 


, Your dru t is both a business and a 
rofessional man. No one else combines 

is two-fold responsibility in quite the 
same way. That’s why you should turn to 
him with confidence whenever you re- 
quire either his skilled professional assist- 
ance or any of the many articles of mer- 
chandise he keeps for your convenience. 











An advertisement sponsored by Iowa Druggists Association 
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Herey a new way 
to cash in on your 
farm experience 


, I "HERE is a real money-making 
opportunity waiting for a live 
man right in your own communi- 
ty. This new business is Contract 
Tile Ditching with a Buckeye 
Power Drainage Ditcher. Hun- 
dreds of energetic farmers and 
their sons are capitalizing on this 
new farm service and are finan- 
cially independent. 
The Government, Farm Bureaus 
and Agricultural Colleges all 
agree that proper drainage is one 
of the essentials of successful 
farming. At the present time, 
only one farm in a hundred is 
properly drained. This means 
there is plenty of profitable work 
available, years of activity ahead 
and a substantial, steady income 
for those who are progressive 
enough to realize the possibilities 
in our unusual offer. 
This opportunity is limited to 
men who have had some farm 
experience and who are financi- 
ally and otherwise responsible. 
If you can meet these qualifica- 
tions, we will assist you to estab- 
lish yourself in this new profitable 
business, by placingin your hands 


one of our fast, accurate Buckeye 
Traction Tile Ditchers and in- 
struct you fully in its operation 
and how to successfully install 


Tile Drainage systems. A com- 
paratively small cash payment is 
required—the balance of the pur- 
chase price may be extended over 
a reasonable period of time so 
that the equipment will help to 
pay for itself. If you think you 
are the man, write today. 


Direct Evidence 


Following is an extract of a letter 
received from an_ enthusiastic 
Buckeye owner. Louis Berning, 
Minster, Ohio, says that : 

“For eight months’ work I average 
about_$4,000 gross, out of which 
expenses are paid. There is good 
money in the Contract Ditching 
Business if managed properly’’. 

Such a report is not unusual for Buckeye 
owners. This is a genuine Opportunity— 
you can secure all the details without 
incurring any obligation. Use the 
attached coupon. 


INVESTIGATE THIS 
MONEY-MAKING 
OPPORTUNITY, 











(TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY) 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
2934 Crystal Ave., Findlay, Ohio 


Gentlemen : 


| 


Please send me full details of your Contract Tile | 


Ditching Proposition. It is understood that this re- 
quest places me under no obligation. 


Name ___ 
Address eee 


Town_ — 




















Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallacee’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 








of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 








Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of August, 1929, 
was $14.75 a hundred, or nearly 75 
cents a hundred lower than in July. 
However, fat steers were still high 
enough so that most of them paid good 
money for the corn fed into them. 
Thirteen hundred pound fat steers 
marketed in August of 1929 were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 92.9 cents a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years, it has required 
the value of 74.4 bushels of such corn 
to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding February into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the August 
market. Last February, a 1,000-pound 
feeder cost $99.50. The cost of a 1,300- 


pound fat steer finished in July was, 
therefore, $168.62. The selling price 
was $14.75 a hundred, or $191.75 a 
head, which would indicate that a 
1,300-pound fat steer in August brought 
a profit of $23.13. This is not quite 
such a large profit as was cnjoyed in 
July, but is still very good. 

Another severe break in the cattle 
market and our chart will be showinga 
loss. However, we do not anticipate a 
loss until December or January. It is 
going to be easy for people who have a 
lot of hay to pay too much for cattle 
this fall. We want to urge our readers 
to go slow on paying more than $10.50 
a hundred for feeders weighing over 





600 pounds this fah. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in August averaged 
about $10.65 a, hundred, or consider- 
ably lower than in July. Ordinarily 
hogs advance a little in August, but 
this vear the tight money market 
seemed to knock hog values. 

A price of $10.65 for hogs at Chicago 
is about equivalent to 86 cents for corn 
on Iowa farms. This is just about 
the price at which corn was selling 
in August. Most farmers, therefore, 
felt that they were making a little 
money on feeding corn to hogs, but 
were not overly enthusiastic. 

Our chart this month is close to the 
border line between profit and loss. 
The weighted price for Chicago No. 2 
corn for hogs marketed in August of 
1929 was 92.6 cents a bushel. As a 
ten-year average, hogs have sold in 
the month of August for a price equiv- 
alent to 11.8 bushels of such corn. The 
value of 11.8 bushels of 92.6-cent corn 
gives a of $10.93 a hundred for 
August of 1929. The actual price was 


cost 





and Losses 


$10.65 a hundred, or there was a loss 
of 28 cents a hundred. 

Perhaps our chart will move side. 
ways for several months. However, if 
history repeats itself, we can expect a 
definite and pronounced profit in feed- 
ing corn to hogs in the very near fu: 
ture. The August weakness in hog 
prices was largely due to the effect of 
our high interest rates on European pur- 
chasing power. When the tight money 
situation passes, we can expect hog 
prices to be very strong for a year or so. 





The feeding of sdy beans which 
were raised on the farm cheapened 
the cost of the rations of some mem- 
bers of the Linn county association 
so that their records showed a larger 
profit, than other higher producing 
herds that received a more expensive 
protein ration. The soy beans were 
figured at the market price and still 
showed satisfactory returns for the 
use of the land. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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farmstead was 
on a boulevard 
the attractive. 
ness of Long:- 
Bell posts 
would be more 
important to 
you—yet their 
long life and 
durability 
make them ev- 
en more valu- 
able on the 
farm. : 


Ax Your Lumbermap 


about The 


Jone Rent Post 


Everlasting 


Creosoted Full Length 
Wnader Pressure 


and 


NEVER-CREEP 
FENCE ANCHORS 


Make Sturdy Fences That Stay Put 
— write for 


FREE Literature 


The Lenc-Rett [umber Company 
Established 1875 
800 R. A. Long Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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LIFE GUARD 
POULTRY MINERAL 
Brings Bigger Profits 


IFE GUARD Super Mineral is also com- 

pounded in a scientific formula for poultry. 
This formula has been developed through prac- 
tical feeding tests to determine the correct min- 
eral proportion for quicker growth and heavier 
laying. It has proven its actual feeding value on 
hundreds of farms in the middle west. Try this 
mineral feed this season and note the difference. 


This Farmer Puts 12 Tons of Pork on 117 
Hogs in 10 Weeks With LIFE GUARD 


F you want your pigs to grow into profit- 
makers, you need an economical feed 
that is adaptable to your own feed lot. Just 
such a feed is Life Guard. This Super Min- 
eral Feed is made in Iowa to bring results 
on Iowa and mid-west farms for honest 
dirt farmers. 

That’s why dirt farmers throughout the 
central west obtain such amazing results 
with Life Guard. S. E. Mantz, of Webster, 
Iowa, is a typical example. Mr. Mantz seta 
record in profitable hog raising just this 
year that is the envy of all his neighbors. 
On April 1, Mr. Mantz had 117 head of 
hogs on his farm which averaged 140 
pounds a head. At that date, he placed 
these hogs in the feed lot and gave them 
plenty of Life Guard, corn and water. 

By June 20, these 117 hogs had gained 
23,751 pounds. Their average weight was 
then 343 pounds, an average gain of 203 
pounds a head, or better than 2 pounds a 
day. Fifty-five of these hogs had an aver- 
age weight of 375 pounds. 

In other words, Life Guard helped put 12 
tons of pork on the 117 hogs in a little over 
10 weeks. Mr. Mantz fed them no mill feed, 
no tankage and no oil meal—just Life 
Guard, corn and water. The 12 ton gain 
these shoats made was worth approximately 
$2,607 to Mr. Mantz on the Chicago market, 





7 
SALESMEN WANTED 


in a Few Counties 
We have a few real money-making open- 
ings for experienced, dependable salesmen. 
Prefer men with first-hand, practical 
knowledge of live stock. Particulars gladly 
furnished. If interested, write Sales Man- 
ager, Stockmen’s Dept., Liberty Oil Co., 

607 8. & L. Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 











June 21. This wonderful gain was made 
with only $48.75 worth of Life Guard. 

‘‘Life Guard certainly works wonders on 
my farm,’’ says Mr. Mantz. ‘‘I never have 
gotten the results with other feeds that I 
get with Life Guard. It fits in with my plan 
of raising profitable hogs and it is by far 
the best and most economical pork builder 
I have ever tried.’’ 

On June 20, Mr. Mantz was handling 263 
hogs—the 117 head mentioned above, 61 
head of winter pigs; 18 brood sows and one 
male—on his-88-acre Keokuk County farm, 
and all of these were fed Life Guard. Six 
of his brood sows had then farrowed and 


.their average litter was slightly better than 


8 pigs. 

“IT always feed my brood sows Life 
Guard,’’ says Mr, Mantz, ‘‘and they show 
me that it pays by the sturdy, extra pigs 
they farrow.’’ 

The amazing results obtained with Life 
Guard on the Mantz farm are no different 
than the amazing results obtained on thou- 
sands of other Iowa and mid-west farms... 
results due to the fact that Life Guard con- 
tains all the elements vital to adequate bone 
structure, quicker growth, thriftier condi- 
tion and improved digestion. 

Surely you want to get your hogs ready 
for market quicker this year and enjoy the 
extra profits that healthier, thriftier hogs 
bring. Why not give Life Guard the oppor- 
tunity to do this for you? Get in touch with 
your local Life Guard man today or write 
us at once for his name and the full details 
about Life Guard Super Mineral Feed. 


LIBERTY OIL CO. 


Mfrs. of LIFE GUARD Minerals 
607 S. & L. Bidg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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"CAUSE 





UNKNOWN g 


- 


— hut the neighbors have their suspicions 


Many farm fires—listed under “Cause Unknown”— 
would be £vown as arson or incendiary fires if neigh- 
bors having suspicions, or possessed of certain facts, 
would only inform the authorities. 


If you have the least bit of evidence against a man 
suspected of setting fire to valuable property, you owe 
it to yourself and the community to tell what you know. 


Legislators in more than half our states have 
amended their laws to more effectively check the 
operations of criminals who endanger the lives of 
others in their desperate efforts to gain revenge or 


profit illegally. 


Stock Fire Insurance companies are doing every- 
thing in their power to shield honest property owners 
from such practices. Lives and property are becoming 
safer as a result of ceaseless vigilance against this 


crime of crimes. 


But your cooperation is needed. More gratifying 
results will follow a keener realization of the menace 
and cost of self-set fires. Your aid is solicited in 
making the lot of the arson fiend so hard that he 
cannot live in any honest community. 


Write for free copy of “Burning Up Farm Wealth” 


FARM INSUR 
1029 Insurance Exchange 


Home Insurance Company, New York 
Continental Insurance Company 
Security Insurance Company , New Haven 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
American Insurance Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Nationa! Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Iowa National Fire Insurance Company 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
United States Fire I nsurance Co. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co 

Great American Insurance all 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 


ANCE COMMITTEE 
175 West Jackson Blud., Chicago 


STOCK 


(Legal Reserve) 


FIRE INSURANCE 





S& STRATTO 


tASOLINE ENGINE 
tie GASOLINE ENGI 
Finest 


Washing Machine Engine! 
The majority of leading washing ma- 
ublication are 
tratton gas en- 
gines. These washing machine manufac- 
turers are giving you easy starting with 
dependable power. We guarantee Full- 


chines advertised in this 
equipped with Briggs & 


power engines for one year. 
Palipower Rpowet Daptocosposeld conerats: ty for 
farm use. tite Dept. WF6 for Free 


a 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
WISCONSIN 





MILWAUKEE 
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a. Horse book SB free. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 


A norsE free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
euccessfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horee can be worked at the same 


$2.50 at druggists, or poepabd) 
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Supplies or name of dealer. 


LOW GOST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive—comes 75 more sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 


direct from our system of shipping stocks located to serve the Middle West. 


S. R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 


complete line of Blasters’ 


Send for prices of our 








GALVANIZED STEEL 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 











CHAPTER XVI 
LAM! Bang! went the door of the 
kitchen porch. A scuffle of hur- 
ried feet—then quiet. 

Grandma stopped _ knitting, the 
stitch-catching needle hung poised in 
the air. She bent her head to listen. 

Bobs, all alert, glanced up thru his 
horned rimmed glasses at grandma, 
then toward that part of the house 
whence came the disturbance. He 
arose from the living room floor, 
where he was lying in his favorite 
attitude, his lean young’ body 
stretched out, his heels in the air, 
head up munching a cooky, an open 
picture book before him. 

With her knitting in her hand, 
grandma went out to investigate with 
Bobs trailing behind. She opened the 
door leading from the kitchen to the 
back porch and looked out. 

Bobs followed and glanced around 
grandma. Any one who had the least 
gift of psychology and seeing Bobs 
would have known that he was afraid. 
Fear was dripping from him. You 
could see it dripping from every pore. 
Such a one would have known that 
he had some secret knowledge of what 
was going on. 

“Why, what’s this?” said grandma, 
looking over her gold rimmed glasses. 
She had spied a small, whimpering, 
sniveling boy crouched in a corner of 
the porch. His curly head was thrust 
forward like a turtle’s. His china blue 
eyes, red and swollen, were watching 
the outside door. 

“Why, it’s little Johnny Furgason.” 
She went to him. Slipping her arm 
around him, she lifted him to his feet 
and led him into the living room. 

She put the knitting on the table 
where she kept the album and family 
Bible then seated herself in the low 
rocking chair. ‘“What’s the matter, 
son? Been having trouble at school?” 
she said, drawing the child to her. 

“Nope,” whimpering. “Tuck’s gug- 
gug goin’ t’ lul-lul lick me!” 

“You mean Bill Tucker’s boy?” 

“Yaya-yas!” digging his fists into 
his eyes and letting out a yell. 

“I should think Tim’s father being 
in the penitentiary would soften him.” 

“Naw, it didn’t. He’s worse!” 

“Well, well, what’s he going to lick 
you for?” 

“Cause he had t’ stay in at recess.” 

“Why did he have to stay in at re- 
cess?”’ 

“Cause I told t-t-teacher he whisp- 
ered!” And there followed another 
paroxysm of blubbering. 

“Stop crying. He can’t get you here. 
I was brought up to believe that no- 
body loves a tattle-tale. Why did you 
tell on him?” 

“’Cause—I’m th’ line keeper!” sniv- 
eling. 

“Oh, I see!” And grandma smiled. 
Young America was all right after all. 
She had always maintained it. was. 

“Stop crying. He can't get at you 
here. He’s gone now.’ 

“Naw, he ain’t! He’s waitin’ fer me.’ 
He turned a tear smudged face to- 
wards the window that overlooked the 
street. 

Outside, Tim Tucker, big and strong 
of limb and body, was parading up and 
down the sidewalk, watching the 
house. Grandma went to the window, 
moved aside a feathery branch of the 
big fern and looked out. The sight of 
big Tim set her blood to boiling. She 
was seething inside like a smoking 
lime pot. She looked down at Bobs 
—Bobs with his hands rammed deep 
down in his pockets, peeking around 
the big fern watching Tim. “What’s 
the matter, son,” noting his white face, 
“are you sick?” 

“Nope, I ain’t sick,” his voice tremb- 
ling. 

“Tim’s goin’ t’ cut Bobs’ liver out 


an” feed it t’ Silverspurs,” remarkeg 
little Johnny, forgetting his own ills, 

“Cut my liver out!” from Bobs, 
growing a shade paler, and thinking ¢ 
what Babs had said in the cob honuge 

“Cut Bobs’ liver out and feed it ty 
Silverspurs?” repeated grandma tum. 
ing her head to look at Johnny. 

“Yep, that’s what he wuz tellin’ the 
fellers, "cause what Bobs done to his 
paw.” 

Grandma had softened a little to 
wards Tim since his father’s trouble, 
Now all the old hatred to the Tuck 
ers bubbled up anew. For three gen 
erations the Tuckers had lorded jt 
over the children of the village. The 
old grudge and hate still burned ip 
grandma. 

That a Farrel should bend to 4 
Tucker was extremely humiliating to 
the high strung woman. Here was 
this young shoot of the old root domi- 
nating the children of the village 
school, the big bully pouncing on little 
Johnny Furgason. And no Farrell to 
put him in his place—none to claim 
the reward. Grandma was heart sick. 

Fear lurked in the dark eyes behind 
the horned-rimmed glasses. Next week 
was his turn and this was Thursday. 

“Gee whiz’, just three days,” thought 
Bobs in consternation, “then I’m it.” 
Bobs knew what was in store for him. 
No line keeper had ever told on a 
Tucker and got away with it. Bobs 
had attended the village school long 
enough to know that. 

“Grandma went to the phone and 
called up Aunt Milly, asking her to 
come over right away. In a few min- 
utes Milly was there. Grandma laid 
the situation before her, asking her 
to see Johnny safely home. 

“I wonder how long this town is to 
be bullied and bested by those dratted 
Tuckers. Seems like Bill’s going to 
the penitentiary would put a stop to it, 
but it hasn’t. Is there nothing that 
will humble that breed?” 

“It’s funny. One would think that 
Bill’s going to the pen would surely 
break them.” 

“Milly, I have hoped and prayed all 
these years that a Farrell would put a 
Tucker in his place. Think of it, Milly, 
three generations of Farrells to be 
brow-beaten by a Tucker. Shame on 
the Farrells, say I!” 

“You may just as well 
prayers and your hopes. No living 
Farrell will do that. If my little Paul 
had lived, he’d ’a’ done it all right. 
But what can you expect from that?” 
looking scornfully at Bobs by the wil- 
dow, peeking around the big fern 
watching Tim. “The mere sight of 4 
Tucker on the war-path has set him to 
quaking.” 

Aunt Milly couldn’t forgive Bobs for 
letting the wine cat out of the bag, 
spilling it before the pastor of the 
church. If she hadn’t been president 
of the W. C. T. U. at the time, it 
wouldn’t have mattered so much. The 
pastor had taken her to task about it, 
and it hurt. 

Grandma knew where the _ glove 
pinched. It would be hard to deceivé 
that wise old head. She smiled whim 
sically and smoothed the waves in her 
silvery hair. 

“It does seem that no Farrell will 
ever claim the reward. Take the boy 
home, Milly. I’ll go out and tell that 
young bully what I think of him.” 

The next day Bobs saw Tim Tucker 
and Johnny Furgason leave the school 
grounds together. They were talking 
amicably and seemed to be on the 
best of terms. Bobs knew what that 
meant. Little Johnny’s big agate and 
his pearl handled knife were in Tim's 
pocket. They had changed owners. 

Always, Tim exacted a toll and a4 
promise from his victim, a promise 
never to 
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oa N° longer do you have to envy the city folks when it comes 
ting a to having a handy, up-to-date kitchen range. Now you can 
re Was roast and bake the Hi-Oven way, without bending or stooping. 
ples. With the Economy Super Hi-Oven Range you stand up to do your 
m aan baking—the oven is just the correct height to reach quickly and 
rrell to easily. This handy feature eliminates the faults of the old-fashioned 


» claim stove and makes baking and roasting a real pleasure. A conveni- 











Sell ent slide-door compartment under the ovens keeps foods warm 
t week after cooking. There are two polished cooking tops and hot water 
ureday, is on tap all the time. You burn coal or wood and get a quick, hot 


a fire with less fuel, keeping the kitchen warm and cozy meanwhile. 
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‘Sa Can’t Beat It For Look 
Bobs nt t it Kor “ 
1 Jong . . 
When it comes to appearance, the Economy Super Hi-Oven 
~~ <a Range will please you immensely. Its neat, trim, graceful lines are 
er to : 
7” i up-to-date, the porcelain enamel and rounded corners are easy to 
a laid clean, and you have your choice of colors: green and ivory, blue 
1g her and ivory, and rose beige and ivory. You couldn’t ask for a 
al handsomer looking stove. You will feel proud of the Economy — 
5 . ° . * 
ratted and your neighbors will admire it, too. 
ing to ‘. ° 
stom There is an Economy dealer near you, who will gladly show you 
z that every feature of this remarkable stove. Be sure to visit his store and 
aul inspect the Economy Super Hi-Oven Range from top to bottom. 
c at 
surely 
a COMSTOCK-CASTLE STOVE CO. 
ed a 
pat’ Quincy, Hlinois anor 
> — The New Economy Super Hi-Oven Range has 
to be DE Al ERS er been welcomed by women who do their own 
ne on LIST OF work. It’s built like a Cabinet Gas Range and 
is as handy as a kitchen cabinet. Burns 
your Aberdeen, S. D......Jackson Hardware Co. Kalona, 1a. .....000--.5nair Hardware Co. coal or wood. 
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Cedar Rapids, Ia. Frank Trunecek North Englis des _.R. L. Evans 
F Centerville, Ia. . .Sol Rosenbaum Ollie, Ia. ... errell. “Hardware Co. 
»s for Chariton, Ia. .... .C. B. Ensley Omaha, Webet Acccc cu E. A. Higgins Co. 
bag Charles City, > ..Wm. Carbiener & Son Oskaloosa, Ia. F. White Hdwe. Co. 
° Ok ee ne ae Cc. H. Meusel Pega ae OW: Haw Hardware Co. 
F 6the Council Bluffs, Ia.....Star Furniture Store ——- Ia....Saul-Edmunds Furn. Co. By 
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Visits in the Country 


Preventing Erosion—The Fight Against Weeds 





N A RECENT issue, I mentioned the 

seriousness of the weed problem as 
it impressed me during my visit to 
northwest Iowa. It is equally serious 
in northeast Iowa, if my observations 
and contacts are to be depended upon. 
While in northeast Iowa, I visited with 
two men managing farms for insur- 
ance companies. Both classed as their 
most important problems, “increasing 
soil fertility and crop yields and reduc- 
ing weeds.” Individual farm operators 
almost always would mention the fight 
against or menace of quack or bind- 
weed or nettle and especially Canada 
thistle. 

Since we are déing so many worth- 
while things in contests, I suggest to 
farm organizations in Canada thistle 
territory that they have an area clean- 
up contest on Canada thistle. The 
unit might be a township or -consoli- 
dated school district. A survey could 
be taken to show the location, size 
and seriousness of the infestation. I 
presume the contest would have to run 
two years. It might be divided into 


_ 
By JAY WHITSON 








an attempt to reduce and eliminate 
noxious weeds. 

I was very favorably impressed by 
the plan he was using on a farm I 
visited. Oats had been seeded at the 
rate of about four bushels per acre 
last. spring, which had kept weeds 
down very noticeably. The combine 
was in operation the day I visited it. 
The ground was being disked and 
plowed immediately following the 
combine. It was to go into winter 
wheat. Not a weed should go to seed 
on that land this year. 

The ground was to be limed and the 
wheat seeded to sweet clover. If a 
good stand is obtained, few weeds 
should seed or spread on that farm in 
1930 or 1931, since it is planned to 
have the sweet clover left for a seed 
crop. Such a program, if carried out 
carefully, should practically eliminate 
a large share of weeds. 





Leaving a strip of grass or legumes 
in the gullies or draws or where soil 
washing is most. likely to occur when 
the rotation hay or pasture is plowed 
up for cropping, has been widely rec- 














Leaving a strip of grass across a rolling corn field prevents erosion. 


yearly periods. Farm owner operators, 
tenants, landlords, boys and _ girls, 
bankers, @levators and others could all 
be interested in the contest. No 
method of fighting from digging out 
with a tiling spade to using sodium 
chlorate need be barred. I would like 
to see a county Farm Bureau or the 
teachers of vocational agriculture in a 
group of neighboring consolidated 
schools try out the contest idea in 
combating this ever-growing menace. 

I have visited fifteen or sixteen 
farms where sodium or calcium chlo- 
rate was applied to weeds, mostly Can- 
ada thistles, tho quack and creeping 
jenny were sprayed. These farms were 
pretty well scattered over the north 
half of the state. On three farms the 
weeds appeared to be making a fresh 
start. On all these the solution was 
applied with an ordinary sprinkling 
can. Where the solution was applied 
in mist or very fine spray as is possi- 
ble with a pressure sprayer, as was 
déne on nearly all the rest of the 
farms, not a single new plant was 
showing in the treated area. Of 
course, in some cases I visited the 
farms too soon after treating to prove 
this. I had not known that a mist or 
fine spray was more effective and 
used less material as well, until I vis- 
ited these treated patches, but I think 
it probable. 

Mr. Thurman, of the Collins Farm 
Corporation, remarked that on many 
of their farms he was using small 


grain crops two years in succession, in 





ommended. Following this practice 
isn’t very common on the rolling land 
in western and southern Iowa, as I 
have observed it. But it is rather gen- 
eral in the part of Iowa lying north 
and east of Cedar Rapids. I spent a 
week in this part. of Iowa and I saw 
hundreds of corn fields and small 
grain fields with all or most of the 
dangerous spots left in grass. 

There is no question that strips ten 
to fifteen feet wide left regularly in 
sod practically eliminate the risk of 
ditches forming even on very rolling 
land and soil easily eroded. I was in- 
terested in noting that the corn culti- 
vators, planters and binders commonly 
were driven right across where the 
ditch might have been. Other parts of 
Iowa could well afford to follow north- 
eastern Iowa’s lead in this soil saving 
practice. 





Whatever we think about the wis- 
dom or soundness of corporation farm- 
ing to replace our present method of 
operation, we must grant to it certain 
distinct advantages. I was decidedly 
impressed in regard to these advan- 
tages after visiting three farms oper- 
ated by Collins Farms Company in 
company with A. G. Thurman, who 
directs the farming operations on the 
several thousand acres of Iowa land 
operated by this Cedar Rapids con- 
cern. 

The farms operated by this company 
are widely scattered but after all in 
this day of cars and trucks, a few 
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The scientifically 
accurate 
way to 
. load shells 





Wa you buy shotgun shells, forget everything but the 
kind of game you are going to hunt. Tell your dealer 
you want a Remington Game Load designed especially for 
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There is a Remington Game Load for every kind of game 
hunted with a shotgun in North America. These loads epee 
sent the combined experience of hundreds of o 
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Experience in the field developed the ideal characteristics for 
each’ load-velocity, penetration, pattern, size of shot. That 
is loading for exact results rather than with a fixed amount 
of powder. They are more uniform than loads with a spec- 
ified amount of powder, because two lots of powder are 
seldom alike. The Remington Game Load principle furnishes 
the scientifically accurate method of loading shotgun shells. 
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miles between farms operated by the 
same men and machinery means less in 
time and effort lost than a ditch or 
creek or slough in the middle of a 
farm that makes broken and irregular 
fields and corn rows. 

The method of operation of this 
group of thirty or more farms with 
hired help, large tools and_ tractor- 
drawn machinery, replaces the old 
method of crop rotation with three to 
ten fields on a farm by rotations, us- 
ing the whole farm as a unit. For in- 
stance, near Marion we visited a 320- 
acre farm, all in corn except the build- 
ing spot. This whole 320 acres was to 
go into small grain next year. The 
soil was acid and the whole farm was 
to be limed. This whole farm was then 
to be seeded to sweet. clover and left 
for the second year. 

Another farm was all in oats when 
we visited it to watch the combine in 
operation. Of course, since this cor- 
poration farming enterprise is really 
only getting under way, not every 
farm is planted to one crop only. One 
farm I visited had winter wheat, oats 
and soybeans. Complete possession of 
this farm was not obtained till this 
spring. The soys were put in on that 
part of the farm that was inadequately 
drained, for early spring working. 





Contagious abortion is one of the 
real problems facing dairymen in Iowa 
and the surrounding states, if the num- 
ber of times it comes up in conversa- 
tion measures its seriousness. From 
July 22 to 27, I visited farms where, in 





most cases at least, dairying is a ma 
jor enterprise. Really, comparatively 
few have escaped contagious abortion 
entirely if they have been in business 
many years. 

But the attitude that it was one @ 
the inevitable risks of the business is 
being largely replaced by intelligent 
understanding of how it happens. On 
a dozen or fifteen farms in my travels 
over northeast Iowa, I saw double 
fences between adjoining pastures. 
Several men who had lost a consit 
erable number of cows with the T. B. 
test remarked that unless they could 
buy cows that test clean and that have 
a herd record to show they are not 
carriers of contagious abortion, they 
would not try to bring their herds w 
to the usual number this fall. Numer 
ous men remarked that a bull tested 
for contagious abortion was the only 
kind they would consider introducing 
into their herds. 





Some soils in Fayette and Clayto 
counties clearly need potash, as well 
as phosphorus, if I understand aright 
what I saw on a farm in each of thesé 
counties. Soil on which corn grew 
very poorly and which produced fe 
ears, if any, had been treated with 
dose of potash and phosphorus. 0 
both farms, small areas received 
phosphorus carrier only. The corn wa 
markedly better on the potash treate¢ 
land. Without doubt, considerab 
areas in northern and éai | Iow 
are short of potash. h needs try 
ing out on a lot of unproductive spot 
in this portion of the state. .. 
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Announcing 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A was introduced more 
than a third of a century ago. From that time it has grown 
steadily in favor until teday the name “Pan-a-ce-a” is a 
household word among poultry raisers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The purpose of Pan-a-ce-a was to help poultrymen to 
make extra profits from their flocks. How well it has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing its purpose is attested by the fact 
that Pan-a-ce-a now has a greater consumption than all 
other similar products combined. 

Notwithstanding the great popularity of Pan-a-ce-a its 
makers have never believed in the policy of “let well 
enough alone.” Relentlessly they have striven, through 
the aid of scientific research, to keep Pan-a-ce-a abreast 
of the most modern developments in poultry culture— 
to give Pan-a-ce-a users better and still better service. 

By constant experimentation and exhaustive research 
on our Research Farm, a new and improved product has 
been evolved. 

Mineral materials so necessary in poultry economy and 
often lacking in the feed have been increased. Calcium and 
Phosphorus are provided in quantities recommended by 
poultry authorities. 

It does not contain any filler or diluent, thus making a 
product that is all drugs and minerals, each having a 
beneficial effect upon the fowl. 

The proportions of other ingredients have been changed 
SO as to give a greater beneficial effect. 

The new product embraces all of the features of Pan- 
a-ce-a with additional valuable properties which modern 
scientific investigation has proven to be of special benefit 
to poultry. 

So that you may know and identify this new and im- 
proved product after the publication of this announce- 
ment, it shall be known as ‘ 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 
HELPS MOULTERS MOULT. Pan-a-ce-a has helped 
millions of hens through the moult. Pan-a-ce-a hens have 
been quick moulters, promptly back on the egg job. 
To the moulting hen the new PAN-A-MIN is of even 


An Improved Pan-a-ce-a 
with a new name 


greater benefit. It has more tonics to promote appetite. 
It has more minerals to help grow the new plumage. 

EGG PRODUCTION. Pan-a-ce-a kept hens in laying 
trim. Egg production has thus been increased for the 
Pan-a-ce-a user. 

The new PAN-A-MIN goes even farther in helping to 
maintain a high level of poultry health—more song, scratch 
and cackle in the poultry house. 

REDUCES CHICK MORTALITY. One of the greatest 
services of Pan-a-ce-a was that of saving the baby chicks. 

The new PAN-A-MIN maintains the same high level of 
chick health, and supplies more minerals for bone, feather 
and tissue development. 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-MIN is not asubstitute for good 
feed and proper care. Yet feed and care will not take the 
place of PAN-A-MIN. They supplement each other. 

PAN-A-MIN helps to utilize feed and thus gives you 
greater returns from every feed dollar. 

PAN-A-MIN helps to make your efforts count for more 
profits. 

Make Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-MIN a part of your reg- 
ular feeding program—add just 3 pounds of PAN-A-MIN 
to every 100 pounds of mash. The cost is less than a penny 
per hen per month, 
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Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


means Pan-a-ce-a plus 


PAN-A-MIN is put up in 100-Ib. iron drums, 25-lb., 15-lb. and 7-lb. cartons. Your local Dr. Hess 
dealer will supply you according to the size of your flock. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INCORPORATED, ASHLAND, OHIO 
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War Against Immigrants 
in Hawaii 
(Continued from page 7) 


runs wild in this new-found paradise. 
It grows like weeds, smothering out 
all competition and simply taking and 
holding vast tracts of ground, which 
it can not do back in America where 
other plants hold it in check. 

What, then, is done to guard the 
homeland against these aggressive for- 
eign invaders? 

At first the scientists and foresters 
tried their own forees against them, 
trying to encourage native plants and 
trees to smother out the hilo. They 
failed. The foreigners were too much 
for them. They tried imported shrubs 
and trees and grasses, planting them 
here and there in the ranks of the hilo, 
an infantry battle against the hilo 
which also failed. . 

Then the scientific strategists did 
what modern military tacticians are 
taking up: they resorted to an air at- 
tack. They introduced several specials 
of figs whose seeds, carried about by 
birds, germinate on the branches of 
other trees or on stumps and fallen 
logs and from such an elevated posi- 
tion the seedlings send down. their 
roots to the soil and eventually estab- 
lish themselves as independent trees. 
Because of the perching habit of their 
seedlings these trees can spread thru 
the declining Hawaiian forests in spite 
of the prevalence of hilo grass on the 
forest floor, according to the forestry 
department. 

But what about the fig trees? Do 
they not need some kind of reinforce- 
iments to bolster them up in some way? 
It has been found that certain varieties 
of wasps will help to fight the battle 
of the fig trees and these wasps are 
being imported and propogated in Ha- 
waii as rapidly as possible to aid the 
figs in their aerial attack against the 
hilo grass. 

Another example was pointed out to 
me by Mr. Zschokke, extension for- 
ester, as he was conducting me about 
the islands. The insidious uluhi ranks 
with the hilo grass in monopolizing 
the ground and now the foresters have 
found that several plants which pro- 
duce root suckers will make some 
headway against it. These root suck- 
ers spring up at intervals and progress 
outward in all directions, invading the 
surrounding country like a marching 
army, and finally smothering out the 
unsuspecting uluhi. Another type of 
plant which has proved successful is 
one which climbs over the uluhi, pro- 
ducing a mass of vegetation above it 
and smothering it down. It is a fast 
growing, fleshy vine with big leaves. 
It burrows thru the uluhi and overtops 
it with a blanket of heavy, dense foli- 
age. 





Interesting indeed it was to prowl | 
about these forests in the making, | 


with the slow processes of evolution 
sped up like a fast motion picture by 
the scientists, in visible demonstration 
before us. A world war was silently 
waging before my eyes, and an able 
war correspondent, T. C. Zschokke, 
was there to explain every campaign 
as it was taking place. Dozens, hun- 
dreds of varieties of plants from all 
over the world were fighting each 
other to the death for possession of 
the fertile soil of Hawaii, and count- 
less millions of insects and disease 
germs, allied with man or combined 
against him, were carrying on their 
own campaigns in this vast and silent 
war. 

“What about livestock?” I asked Mr. 
Zschokke. “Is there any food grown 
here for them?” 

“All that dry limestone plain down 
there in the vicinity of Pearl Harbor,” 
he said, pointing to the world famous 
naval base which we could see from 
one of our sentry posts on a moun- 
tain peak overlooking that part of the 
beautiful island, “is covered with alga- 
roba trees, a South American mes- 
quite. That tree produces a pod which 
makes excellent cattle feed at a time 
when other forage has dried up. In 


| ing raised for stock feed. 



































men. 


drop, and miss. 


and bother. 


its many advantages. 


Be Rid of Drudgery 
and Worry at 
Husking Time! 


AVE time, labor, and money. Be 

independent of hired help. Finish 
your husking early. A McCormick- 
Deering Corn Picker outpicks six 
One man and a boy can 
pick and husk from 6 to 10 acres 
a day—two against 5 to 7 men. 
Have your corn ready for market 
when the price is highest. 
the ears that hand huskers waste, 
End husking 
worries and cut down hired help, 
big grocery bills, extra cooking, 
Get a McCormick- 
Deering Corn Picker and profit by 







Save 










saving expensive feed. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Put the Burden of Husking on a 
McCorMICK-DEERING Corn Picker 


ERE is the machine that saves many weary 
hours of toil in cold, wet, windy fields. Stee] 
gathering fingers and rugged snapping rolls end the 
discomfort of blistered hands and aching wrists. The 
extra-wide gatherer sheets with adjustable shoes do 
away with backaches caused by bending over to get 
the ears on down or leaning stalks. 


The saving of time and Jabor (and both mean extra 
profit) is thé greatest advantage of the McCormick- 
Deering Corn Picker, but in addition, owners know that 
it does cleaner work than hand huskers. It outpicks six 
men—saves a lot on costly labor charges; enables you to 
take advantge of favorable markets; gets the job done 
on time ... out of the way of seasonable work. The 
picked fields provide good forage for livestock, thus 


Let steel and power take the place of muscle and 
sinew at harvest time this year. 
with a McCormick-Deering Corn Picker. 
will have this modern machine on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 

























































Pick your corn crop 
The dealer 









Chicago, Ill. 









addition, a small tree of the bean fam- 
ily, a native of Central America, is be- 
Hogs and 
beef cattle can eat it without injury 
but it causes the falling out of the 
long hair in the tail and mane of 
horses and mules.” 

“I suppose,” I suggested, “that you 
will cross these trees with the hair 
fern in order to overcome that?” But 
Mr. Zschokke was telling about a va- 
riety of pigeon pea which is becoming 
an ideal stock food and is increasing 
in popularity. One ranch makes a spe- 
cialty of advertising pigeon pea beef 
and commands the highest-prices for 
its meat. 

There were bananas, of course. We 
stopped one afternoon at the ranch of 
a good-hearted John Chinaman who 
has @ banana ranch and asked him if 
we could look around his place. He 
picks his bananas green for shipment 
but happened to have a wareroom of 
huge bunches of bananas that were 
too ripe for shipment and insisted that 
we take some. Mrs. Flood began to 
pull off a few of the more- luscious 
big ripe bananas from a stalk and was 





astonished to hear the grinning China- | 


man ordering his men to put the whole 
bunch in the back of our car. We pro- 
tested that we couldn’t eat so many, 


but his smile and his generosity con- 
tinued and his men loaded three huge | 


bunches of bananas, each the size that 
hangs in the groceryman’s window 
here at home, in the back of our car 
—and would have given us more if we 
had had room. 

I had seen bananas growing before 
but it was Mrs. Flood’s first. glimpse 
of the strange appearance of bananas 
growing “upside down” as they do on 
their stocky, many-leafed plants. The 
groceryman here in the United States 
hangs bananas in his window “upside 
down” from the way they actually 
grow on the plant. Mr. Zschokke ex- 
plained that the banana is not at- 
tacked by the fruit fly and soit is sent 
to the United States from Hawaii in 
great quantities. 

Such is the agriculture of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. In addition to these 
crops and products mentioned there is, 
of course, a considerable amount of 


_flower and truck gardening done by 


the Japanese and American and Euro- 
pean classes. In fact, the whole island 
of Oahu is one beautiful garden. Sum- 
mer and winter, all the year around, 
the trade winds, the “liquid sunshine,” 
and the eternal sun keep things blos- 
soming and green in that paradise of 
the Pacific. 
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ENEATH the tread of every Firestone Tire, 
you will find layer upon layer of the. high- 
est quality cord fabric. These cords are twisted 
to provide the greatest strength and elastic- § . 
ity .. then every fiber of every cord, is satu- FF SS mpee deel eeerens, 
rated and surrounded with live rubber which er” 
prevents friction and heat. 


This is the patented Firestone process of gum- 
dipping which doubles the flexing life of the 
cord. Thick cushions of live rubber between 
the plies provide further protection .. com- 
bined with this is the toughest, safest, longest 
wearing tread ever developed. 
These are reasons why Firestone Tires hold 
all world records for safety, endurance and 
mileage. 
Write to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
- Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, for 
f booklet “The Secret of a Long Life.” 
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From the Farmer’s Staunchest Ally 
Comes the Farmer’s Ideal Car 


DODGE BROTHERS PRESENT 
A NEW TWO-DOOR SEDAN 
AT A NEW LOWER PRICE 


r 9) A most welcome 
9 5 motor car an- 


f. o. b. Detroit 


nouncement to 
the American farmer comes 


from that stronghold of 


Dependability, Economy, 
Sturdiness and Long Life— 
Dodge Brothers. 


It heralds a new all-purpose 
family car—with all the 
quality and performance of 
other Dodge Six models — 
with a new full 5-passenger 


NINE BODY STYLES 


New DopnGeE BROTHERS SIx 


Ey CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
aS 


body style of extraordinary 
roominess, usefulness and 
convenience—with a price 
even lower than the pre- 
vious Dodge Six price. 


The new Two-Door Sedan 
is ideal for the farmer and 
his family. It is a sensa- 
tional new Dodge Brothers 
achievement in value— 
offered at the surprisingly 
low price of only *925 at 
the factory. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 

















All branches on the same tree; 
all growing out of the Chrysler root principle 
of standardized quality 


“ 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER “77” CHRYSLER ‘‘70”’ 
CHRYSLER "'66” 

DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
DODGE BROTHERS SIX 
DE SOTO SIX PLYMOUTH 


DODGE BROTHERS TRUCKS, 
BUSES and MOTOR COACHES 


FARGO TRUCKS and COMMERCIAL CARS 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 


ediowed 
to Dependability 


In the great Chrysler Motors Engi- 
neering Laboratoryin Highland Park, 
Michigan, over 900 persons are con- 
stantly and solely engaged in tests, 
experiments and research. Thus is 
the high quality of all Chrysler 
Motors products assured and the 
leadership of Chrysler Motors 
engineering protected. 


CHRYSLER 
MOTORS 


BETTER PUBLIC SERVICE 




















Where Motors are cheaper than Muscle 


Let the electric motor fill your silo—it’s 










cheaper, easier, swifter. And this is just one 
of the many applications where G-E motors, 
controllers, and other electric equipment 
cut costs and labor. ‘Electric grain ele- 

vators, motorized grinders, huskers, and 
shredders will save four-fifths of the 
time you now spend on these jobs. G-E 


motors can economically pump your 


water, do your threshing, milk your cows, 












separate the cream, and sharpen your tools. 
‘For farm households, G-E Mazpa lamps, 
refrigerators, fans,and cooking and heating 
appliances are economical labor-savers. 
‘ If you are located on or near an electric 
power line, ask the power company for 
complete information concerning the 


possible usesof. electricity on yourfarm. 


Tune in on the General Electric Special Weekly Farm Program on 
WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO (Oakland). In addition, 
every Saturday evening at 8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time the 
“General Electric Hour” is broadcast over a nation-wide chain. 





























The G-E electric soldering iron 


Glue melts rapidly in this 
G-E electric glue pot 


is easy to handle and stays hot 

















G-E fractional horsepower 
motors are big helpers 
on many little jobs 


Makes good with the men— 
G-E single-phase motor 
Type SCR 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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that makes 
better baking 





HY do I get such wonderful results 
when I bake with Calumet?’’ women 
are always asking. ‘Fluffy cakes, light bis- 
cuits, all my baking just the way I want it.” 
It is because Calumet Baking Powder has 
double-action. Two leavening actions, not 
one. And these two leavening actions protect 
your baking from failure to a remarkable 
degree. Women who used to have **bad luck”’ 
with baking, women whose ovens were al- 
ways ‘‘acting up,”’ find it easy to bake suc- 
cessfully with Calumet. 

They tell all their friends about this modern 
baking powder . . . they run in and show their 
cakes and biscuits to their neighbors. That’s why 
Calumet today is the most popular baking powder 
in the world. 

The test above illustrates Calumet’s two leaven- 
ing actions. The first action takes place in the 
mixing bowl—a steady, even rising that gets the 
leavening properly started. Calumet’s second action 
begins when you put the cake in the oven. It 
literally ‘‘props up’’ the batter while the oven 
heat does its work. As a result a cake made with 
Calumet has a smooth, velvety texture that is 
simply beautiful . . . Calumet biscuits are light 
and feathery . . . muffins rise right up 
to perfection . . . and waffles and corn- 
bread turn out exactly the way you 
always hope they will. 


Easy Success With Calumet! 


All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome, 
healthful ingredients. But not all bak- 
ing powders are alike in their action. 
Not all give you equally fine results in 
your baking. Calumet is scientifically 


its Calumets 
double-action 






made of exactly the right ingredients in exactly 
the right proportions to produce perfect leavening 
action. Its dependable double-action brings surer 
baking success, even to women who cannot reg- 
ulate the temperature of their ovens exactly. 
Here’s a recipe for Calumet Coconut Cake. 
Notice that it calls for only one level teaspoon of 
Calumet to a cup of flour. This is the usual 
Calumet proportion. A double economy, since 
Calumet’s cost is moderate to begin with. Mail 
the coupon and Marian Jane Parker will send 
you the Calumet Baking Book—a collection of 
splendid up-to-date recipes prepared by baking 


experts. © 1929, P. Co., Inc. 
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—Then...up it goes again! 


TEST CALUMET’S DOUBLE- ACTION 
Naturally, when baking, you can’t see how Cal- 
umet’s double-action works inside the dough 
or batter to make it rise. But, by making this 
simple demonstration with only baking powder 
and water ina glass, you can see clearly how 
baking powder acts—and how Calumet acts 
twice to make your baking better. Put two level 
teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add two 
teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five times and 
remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will 
rise slowly, half filling the glass. This is Cal- 
umet’s first action—the action that takes place 
in the mixing bowl when you add liquid to your 
dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, 
stand the glass in a pan of hot water on the 
stove. Ina momenta second rising will start and 
continue until the mixture reaches the top of the 
glass. This is Calumet’s second action—the action 
that takes place in the heat of your oven. 

Make this test. See Calumet’s double-action 
which protects your baking from failure. 


COCONUT CAKE (3 eggs) 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet Bak- 


1 cup sugar 

3 eggs, unbeaten 

Ys cup milk 

ing Powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 can (1% cups) Baker’s Coco- 
nut, Southern Style. 


4 teaspoon salt 
? cupbutter or other short- 
ening 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift together 
three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually and cream 
together until light and fluffy. Add eggs, one at a time, beating well 
after cach addition. Add flour alternately with milk, a small amount 
at atime. Beat well after each addition. Add vanilla. Bake in two 
greased 9-inch layer pans, 25 to 30 minutes in moderate oven (375° F.). 
Spread boiled frosting between layers and on top and side of cake. 
Sprinkle thickly with coconut while frosting is still soft. Double the 
recipe for three 10-inch layers. (All measurements are level.) 


MATL THiS COUPON N O W 





Manian Jane Parker S.F.F.—9-29 
c-o Calumet Baking Powder Company 
4100 Filmore Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free, a copy of The Calumet Baking Book. 


Name 





Street 





City. State 





Please print name and address plainly 
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Attention First 


EAN, put away your playthings 

now.” Mother spoke in the most 
approved manner, distinctly, pleasant- 
jy and yet as if she expected to be 
obeyed. Dean continued to draw his 
cart back and forth over his “street 
car track,” ringing an imaginary bell 
yery loudly at every corner. 

“Dean, it is time for you to wash and 
put on a clean suit. Put away your 
toys, like a good boy.” But Dean’s ac- 
tivities continued unabated. 

“Shall we go to the park this after- 
noon?” mother asked Aunt Jennie who 
was visiting in the home for a week. 

“Oh, mother!” cried Dean, reckless- 
ly abandoning his street car with one 
fling of the cart handle, “may I go 
to the park with you? May I buy a 
sack of peanuts for the squirrels? Oh, 
may I, mother?” 

“Certainly, if you are ready when 
we are,” his mother agreed. “But you 
must put away your playthings and 
——” Dean did not wait to hear the 


























rest but was hastily gathering his scat- 
tered toys into his big wagon. Toys 
disposed of, he ran excitedly toward 
the bathroom. 

“I wonder,” observed his mother, 
“why a child never hears when you 
speak to him but invariably hears what 
is not intended for him?” 

“Dean did hear when you spoke to 
him—his hearing is perfectly normal. 
But he did not listen and so what he 
heard made no impression upon his 
mind. You remember that we were 
taught that it is attention that makes 
the difference between hearing and 
listening. 

“When you spoke to Dean he did 
not expect it would be interesting and 
so he paid no attention. But when you 
spoke to me he expected it would be 
something worth hearing, prompted, 
no doubt, by a perfectly natural curi- 
osity to hear what the older folks are 
talking about. He was listening, this 
time. Getting a child to listen when 
you speak is one of the big problems 
in obtaining discipline.” 

“How do you suggest doing it?” 
asked mother. 

“Sometimes thru speaking to an- 
other person, as you did this time,” 
Aunt Jennie answered; she had spent 
Many years teaching small children 
and spoke from. real experience. 
“Sometimes by speaking aloud to your- 
self, ‘I wonder where there is a boy 
who can put away his toys in five min- 
utes?’ If this isn’t done too often, it 
Will interest him. 

“Sometimes begin by asking him a 
question which demands an answer 
and so attract his attention. Try any 
little plan that occurs to you.” 

“But suppose my ‘little plan’ doesn’t 
always work?” laughed mother, who 
had learned from experience that 
Plans do not. always work according to 
specifications. 

“Then, unless it is something very 
important, I think it is better not to 
Say what you intended saying to him; 
because each time that you talk to 
him without really gaining his atten- 


tion you strengthen his habit of being - 


inattentive, 


“A lot of things we say to children 
are better unsaid, any way. Take this 
oft-repeated suggestion: ‘Put away 
your toys.’ Dean knows that is the 
rule. So wouldn’t it be better to say 
merely: ‘Get ready, Dean, and we will 
go for a walk,’ leaving it to him to 
think of putting away the toys; if he 
doesn’t do so, it will be time enough 
to mention the toys.” 

Mother nodded thoughtfully as she 
went to put her excited small son into 
a clean suit.—A. M. A. 





Garden Gifts 


ID you ever begin your Christmas 
shopping in your own flower gar- 
den? If you haven’t you will be sur- 
prised at the possibilities for gifts yoy 


can find there. Right now is the time : 


to begin looking for these treasures. 

Carefully shake the seed cups and 
pods from your choice plants into a 
paper sack, keeping each kind sepa- 
rate. Unless you are very intimately 
acquainted with seeds and can tell at. 
a glance the true name of each it is a 
good idea to label each paper sack 
with the name of its contents. This 
will be found to be a great help when 
the packages are being made up, es- 
pecially if the children are working 
with them. 

The sacks containing seeds should 
be kept in a dry place until you are 
ready to make them up in packages 
for gifts. The easiest and cleanest 
way to handle them is to spread the 
big table with newspapers and lay one 
kind at a time out for cleaning and 
sorting. The number of seeds you will 
want in a package will depend some- 
what upon the kind and choiceness of 
the plant. and also upon whether your 
gift will contain a single packet or 
three or four packets together. 

Making the packets -is where. the 
greatest pleasure of all comes in for 
the children. Containers may be made 
of plain white paper upon which pic- 
tures of the flower, cut from a seed 
catalog, aré pasted, or from heavy 
oiled paper which will not break easily 
and let the seeds out. Charming little 
gift packages are made by wrapping 
the plain paper packets in gaily flow- 
ered or colored paper covers. 

I am going to tell you about some 
gift packages of seeds my little girl 
made last year for her grandma. Pret- 
ty papers are a hobby with her and 
whenever a box of candy or a powder 














puff came into the house wrapped in 
that tough transparent paper, clear or 
colored, she saved it as her treasure. 
When it came time to make up her 
Christmas packages she used these 
papers with a very charming effect. 
For Grandma’s gift of flower seeds 
she made three packets, one each of 
green, gold and Tred, tied each sepa- 
rately so that the seeds would not leak 
out and then tied the three together. 
The little seeds showing thru had a 
very dressed up appearance. She la- 
beled each packet by slitting very 
carefully with a safety razor blade, 
along two sides of her slip of paper, 
writing the name between the slits 
and then drawing her ribbon thru un- 





der the name and out again and tying 
it around the packet. 

For both Christmas pleasure and 
treasure look in your flower garden 
now! 





Cookery Corner 
Banana Cake 


This is very good. It requires the 


following ingredients: 


%% cup shortening 

1% cups sugar 

1%4 teaspoon baking powder 

% teaspoon soda 

2 eggs 

2 cups flou 
_ % teaspoon salt 

% cup sour milk 

1 cup mashed bananas (three or 

four) put thru sieve . 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream shortening, add sugar grad- 
nally, add eggs beaten. Sift dry in- 
gredients and add alternately with 
bananas and milk. Add vanilla. Bake 
thirty minutes in moderate oven.— 
Mrs. R. R., Lafayette County, Indiana. 


Coddled Apples 


8 medium sized red apples 
1% cups boiling water 

% cup corn syrup 

3 cloves 

Small piece stick cinnamon 


Wash apples and place in a rather 
flat sauce pan with the water, syrup 
and spices. Cover and simmer gen- 
tly on top of the stove or oven for 
about two hours. Turn the apples oc- 
easionally so they will not burst. 


























When done they will be almost trans- 
lucent. Remove from pan and pour 
the syrup over. When chilled it will 
be thick enough to jell.—Mrs. H. Hip- 
pen, Jr., Grundy County, Iowa. 


Dad’s Favorite Pumpkin Pie 


4 cups pumpkin 

1% cups sugar 

\% teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

i teaspoon nutmeg 

Pinch salt 

4 eggs (add one at a time) 
2%4 cups milk 


Add ingredients as listed. This 
makes two large or three small, pies. 
—Mrs. H. A. A., Polk County, Iowa. 


Apple Sauce Cake 


1% cup fat 

1 egg (well beaten) 

2% cups flour 

1% cups thick apple sauce (apple 
sauce best when just freshly 
cooked and not. too mashed 
up) 

1 teaspoon soda 

% cup walnuts 

1 cup sugar 

4 tablespoons hot water 

% teaspoon salt 

1 cup raisins or dates 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon nutmeg 


Cream sugar and lard, add egg well 
beaten. Stir in apple sauce and hot 
water. Add raisins and nuts, then add 
dry ingredients sifted twice. Bake in 
moderate oven forty-five minutes. 
Makes a large loaf cake and keeps 
well—Mrs. Clarke Reeves, Adair 
County, Fowa. 








As You'd Like to Be 


‘ALL folks made shorter! Short 
folks made taller! Fat folks made 
slimmer and slim ones made fatter! 
All these things Dr. Design of Costume 
can do and so can you with the right 
use of lines for your costumes. 

One sure way of being original in 
dress is to design your own clothes. 
Easier said than done, you say? Well, 
here are some of the basic principles ° 
of design which can easily be applied 
to your dresses whether you make 
them yourselves or select them from 
the racks of the retail shops. 

Which of these lines are the long- 
est? or shortest? 


im 


No! They are all the same length. 
That. shows just what a diagonal, hor- 
izontal, or vertical line will do to the 
figure. By using these lines properly 
in designing dresses the same appar- 
ent changes can be brought about. 

For the short, stout figure, diet is 
not the only way out. Without losing 
a pound, it is not. a difficult matter 
to appear more slender. In the first 
place, avoid horizontal lines in dress: . 
Use diagonal lines instead, which in- 
crease length and are more slenderiz- 
ing. A curved line at the waist avoids 
a definite break and gives height to 
the figure. Pointed and V necks cre- 
ate perpendicular feeling, emphasizing 
length and minimizing breadth. Dip- 
ping points at the hem line give slen- 
der leg and ankle effects. A turned up 
brim on a hat lengthens the figure, 
apparently. 

It is better for the person whe is at 
all stout to use material of one color 
since contrasting colors cause a defi- 
nite break. Use fabrics with dull sur- 
faces and those which are soft but 
not clinging. Full wide skirts conceal 
contours. Transitional lines are bet- 
ter than angles, in design of costume 
for the slightly stout figure. 

Comparatively long skirts tend to 
lengthen the figure. If pleats or pan- 
els are used in trimming, start them 
above or below the point where the 
figure is large or you will accent the 
width. V and U lines leading the eye 
to the center tend to decrease width. 
Create vertical movement by vertical 
lines and emphasize up and down 
movement particularly in the center 
front for it adds height as well as de- 
creases width. 

By wearing the hair parted on one 
side and combed back off the fore- 
head the width of the face appears to 
be decreased. Oval or rectangular 
earrings or the long pendant. type tend 
to lengthen the face. Beads of grad- 
uated shapes or flat beads of one or 
two long strands appear to lengthen 
the face. 

If you are tall and thin as well, use 
lustrous fabrics for dresses, and ma- 
terial that stands out from the figure. | 
Contrasting colors affect the height 
of a figure. A light and dark division 
accentuates horizontal lines and hori- 
zontal lines add apparent width and 
squareness. A high belt line also 
tends to shorten the figure. 

Silhouettes should have broken and 
curved lines with horizontal move- 
ment. Soft full lines of drapery help 
to conceal tall, angular lines of the 
figure. Wide girdles and sashes take 
away height of a figure. A downward 
droop to the hat makes a figure ap- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Sort. 
RILLIANT 
LIGHT 

very VIL 

and THE PERFECT FUEL 
se dis Kilehen 

with 
SKELGAS 


Now Skelgas offers two great 
farm conveniences—the ideal fuel 
for cooking, clean and intensely 
hot; and soft, brilliant white gas 
light throughout your home. Both 
are served from the same Skelgas 
cylinder. In both you burn Na- 
ture’s perfect fuel— purified, natu- 
ral gas. Skelgas lighting is safe, 
clean, without flicker and gives a 








fuels to pour. No sooty chimney. 
Not yellow, but soft, brilliant white 
light that is easy on your eyes. 


Easily replenished by your dealer 
without bother to you, each Skel- 
gas cylinder contains gas sufficient 
for many weeks’ cooking and light- 
ing in the average home. Skelgas 
light, perfected by Skelly Oil Com- 
pany engineers, brings to farm 








homes instant illumination — soft 
yet bright light—as well as an 
intensely hot burning, clean fuel 
for cooking. 


Go to your dealer today for facts 
and demonstration. Or, use the 
coupon below. See how easily you 
may have gas light in your home 
—clean, safe, convenient — easy 
on your eyes. 

SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


SKELGAS 


The COMPRESSED NATURAL GAS 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Skelly Utility Division, Skelly Oil Company IW-12 
El Dorado, Kansas 

Without obligation, send information telling how 
I may cook and light with Skelgas. 


Name 





Addr 
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Oar. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











are as they were 
sionall 
the quarterly reviews. 








Malachi F oretells a 


New Day 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for September 22, 1929. Malachi, 1:1 
to 4:6. Printed—Malachi, 3:1-12.) 


“Behold, I send my messenger, and 
he shall prepare the way before me: 
and the Lord, whom ye seek, will sud- 
denly come to his temple; and the 
messenger of the covenant, whom ye 
desire, behold, he cometh, saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts. (2) But who can abide 
the day of his coming? and who shall 
stand when he appeareth? for he is 
like as refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s 
soap: (3) and he will sit as a refiner 
and purifier of silver, and he will pur- 
ify the sons of Levi and refine them as 
gold and silver, and they shall of- 
fer unto Jehovah offerings in right- 
eousness. (4) Then shall the offering 
of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto Jehovah, as in the days of old, 
and as in ancient years. (5) And I will 
come near to you in judgment; and I 
will be a swift witness against the sor- 
cerers, and against the adulterers, and 
against the false swearers, and against 
those that oppress the hireling in his 
wages, the widow, and the fatherless, 
and that turn aside the sojourner from 
his right, and fear not me, saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts. (6) For I, Jehovah, 
change not; therefore ye, O sons of 
Jacob, are not consumed. (7) From 
the days of your fathers ye have 
turned aside from mine ordinances, 
and have not’ kept’ them. Re- 


turn unto me, and I will return unto 
you, saith Jehovah of hosts. But ye 
say, Wherein shall we return? (8) 


Will a man rob God? yet ye rob me. 
But ye say, Wherein have we robbed 
thee? In tithes and offerings. (9) Ye 
are cursed with the curse, for ye rob 
me, even this whole nation. (10) Bring 
ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, 
that there may be food in my house, 
and prove me now herewith, saith Je- 
hovah of hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it. (11) And 
I will rebuke the devourer for your 
sakes, and he shall not destroy the 
fruits of your ground; neither shall 
your vine cast its fruit before the time 
in the field, saith Jehovah of hosts. 
(12) And all nations shall call you 


| happy; for ye shall be a delightsome 
' land, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 





After a revival such as described in 


| the last lesson there is always sooner 


or later a period of decline. When so- 
ciety ceases to move forward it neces- 
sarily. begins to go backward. This is 
the lesson of all history, of all spirit- 


| ual movements, of all governmental 


reforms, of everything which tends to 
lift man upward; ebb and flow; sum- 
mer and winter. It is therefore not. sur- 
prising to find in the book of Malachi 


| the denunciation of the same sins that 


called out the severe arraignments of 
Nehemiah; the same demoralization of 
the people (Malachi, 1:7-10, 12-14) and 
of the priesthood (Malachi, 2:1-10); 
the same divorcement. of Jewish wives 
in order to marry the heathen (Mala- 
chi, 2:14-16); the same false idea that 
one may do evil and not suffer the 
penalty sooner or later (Malachi, 2: 
17), and that it pays better to do 
wrong than to do right. (Malachi, 3:14- 
15); which marks a people steeped in 
worldliness, whether in the twentieth 
century A. D. or the fifth century B. C. 

Therefore, while no exact data can 
be given for this book, it can well be 
placed in the generation immediately 
following the death of Nehemiah. It is 


_ Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of 
made by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
y be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. statemen 
ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- © 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This 






this clear perception of the low stand- 
ard of morals in both priests and peo- 
ple that gives the peculiar pessimistic 
tone which runs thruout the book. The 
pessimist, paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, is usually the real reformer. He 
has the courage to see and describe 
things as they are and to suggest a 
remedy. Malachi saw clearly that what 
Israel needed was not deliverance 
from without, but reform from within, 
and that this reform could not be 
brought about by any temporal king or 
earthly priest. There must be a will- 


ing people in the day of spiritual pow- | 


er. Hence he announces as the only 
cure for the ills of the time the ap- 


pearance of the Angel of the covenant | 


which led the children of Israel thru 
the wilderness. On the application of 
this name to the Messiah, see Genesis, 
16:7; Judges, 2:1; Isaiah, 63:9. 

The Jewish people had ever trusted 
in earth deliverance, and down to the 
very coming of the Christ they inter- 
preted all Messianic prophecies in an 
earthly sense, and because they looked 
for outward and temporal deliverance 
they overlooked the necessity for in- 
ward and spiritual reformation. 


ly. How He shall come is not stated. 
A crier or messenger will go before 
Him and thus prepare the way for that 
coming, and then the messenger of the 


covenant himself shall come. The first | 
word “messenger” in this verse evi- | 


dently refers to John the Baptist, com- 
ing as he did in the spirit and power 
of Elijah. The second word ‘“Messen- 
ger” refers to the Angel of the cove- 
nant himself. 

The rest of the lesson describes the 
preparation necessary for His coming. 
The Jewish people had been looking 
for their Messiah, lo, these many years. 
They expected from Him full enjoy- 
ment of all the blessings of God’s cov: 
enant with Israel, little imagining that 
when He did come He would abrogate 
the national and the ceremonial, on 
which they put all the spiritual value 
(Jeremiah, 31:31-34; Hebrews, 8:6-13), 
and would establish the earthly and 
spiritual, what at that time they de- 
spised and hated. For the fulfillment 
of this see the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew, 5:17-48). 

This preparatory reform must begin 
with the priesthood. There can be no 
spiritual revival unless, first, the 
priesthood, the ministry, be in full 
sympathy and truly imbued with the 
spirit of that revival. How far the 
Jewish priesthood and people had fal- 
len in the dark days of Malachi we 
may learn from the concluding verses 
of this third chapter. To his arraign- 
ment, “Your words have been stout 
against me, saith Jehovah,” they are 
described as replying, “What have we 
spoken against thee?” The answer is, 
“Ye have said, It. is vain to serve God; 
and what profit is it that we have kept 
his charge, and that we have walked 
mournfully before Jehovah of hosts?” 
To this the prophet answers: You 
have placed an entirely wrong esti- 
mate on human life. You call the 
proud happy. You say that they that 
work wickedness are set up and that 
even the most hardened sinners, those 
that tempt God, are built up. 

This purification must begin with 
the sons of Levi, and how far that 
purification must go may be learned 
from the fifth verse. “I will be a swift 
witness against the sorcerers, and 
against the adulterers, and against the 
false swearers, and against those that 
oppress the hireling in his wages, the 
widow, and the fatherless, and that 
turn aside the sojourner from his 
right, and fear not me, saith Jehovah 





The | 
Lord himself cometh, and that sudden- | 
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dependable Timken Bearings, is of highest quality. tl 
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Visit the VOSS Dealer in your neighborhood. a 
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different and can be had only in the VOSS. He } 

will demonstrate the economical gasoline engine, I 
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\VOSS Floto-Plane Washers. 
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available. 
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ef hosts.” Common sins these even 
gow, with the exception of sorcery, if 
indeed this be an exception in these 
ys of modern spiritualism. For 
‘las, even in the church of God, the 
ireling is oppressed as to his -wages. 
Mthe funds of the widow and the father- 
“ess—in modern phrase, insurance 
Pmoney—are squandered in luxury and 
qsed as a means of corrupting the pub- 
Hic morals. - Even now, as in the days 
‘of Malachi, the sojourner (the for- 
gigner) unused to our customs, ignor- 
‘nt of his rights, is too often de- 
frauded. 

’ Far as Israel had fallen in these de- 
; generate days, they were not beyond 
Ithe reach of the loving kindness and 
tender mercy of our God. Even to 
them Malachi holds out the promise: 
“Return unto me and I will return un- 
to you, saith Jehovah of hosts.” Their 
fatter unconsciousness of their moral 
' condition is revealed in the latter part 
Fof the seventh verse, where they are 
P described as saying, “Wherein shall we 
Pyeturn?” The Jews in the days of Mal- 
Pachi were like the Laodiceans in the 
days of Paul. They regarded them- 
‘selves as the elite of the earth, rich, 


“increased in goods and in need of 


nothing. Indignantly the prophet ex- 
claims, “Will a man rob God? Yet,” 
he adds, “ye rob me.” Then comes the 
“question, “Wherein have we robbed 
thee?” The prophet answers, “In 
tithes and in offerings.” 

To this manifest failure in duty he 
ascribes the evil times that have fal- 
‘Jen upon the people in that. day. Har- 
yests had been scant, drouth had pre- 
vailed, locusts and other destructive 
“pests had devoured the crops, the vine 
had cast her fruit before the time in 
the field. “Ye are cursed with the 
curse; for ye rob me, even this whole 
nation.” The nation from the begin- 
ning had been in covenant with God, 
and in Nehemiah’s day they had sol- 
emnly renewed their obligation, and 
then had openly violated their prom- 
ises. Hence the blessings will come 
only in a return to duty; in bringing 
the whole tithe into the storehouse; in 
restoring the purity of worship; in do- 
ing what the Lord plainly required, 
and still requires, of His chosen peo- 
ple. So great had been their lapse 
from virtue, so thoroly had the nation 
apostasized that, we are told in the 
sixth verse, they would have been en- 
tirely blotted out of existence were it 
not that our God is an unchanging 
God, and having loved His own, He 
loved them to the end. “For I, Jeho- 


‘yah, change not; therefore ye, O sons 


of Jacob, are not. consumed.” 

The lesson teaches us very clearly 
that there can be no genuine revival, 
permanent and lasting, except by put- 
ting away sin both in preachers and 
people. It is quite useless for any con- 
gregation or for any church to prepare 
to labor for a revival unless they are 
willing to put away from their hearts 
and lives all that which is known to be 
offensive to the God whom we profess 
to love and serve. The Holy Spirit does 
not dwell in an unclean heart or in 
people, of unclean lives. The com- 
mand comes down to us thru the ages: 
“Be ye holy; for I am holy.” 

The lesson is peculiarly appropriate 
at a time when the spirit. of reform 
seems to pervade our nation. If as a 
nation we put away sin simply because 
it does not pay to do evil, or simply 
because it is not respectable, we must 
not expect any outpouring of the Di- 
vine Spirit. Significant from this point 
of view is the fourth verse of the 
fourth chapter: “Remember ye the law 
of Moses my servant, which I com- 


manded unto him in Horeb for all Is- . 


Tael, even statutes and ordinances.” 
The measurement of true reform is 
not public opinion, ever wavering, but 
that fundamental law given to Moses 
on Mount Sinai and which we call “the 
Ten Commandments”; the ten great 
laws of life, unrepealed, and unrepeal- 
able because founded on the will of 
God and adapted to the unchanging 
necessities of human nature. 

Malachi was the last of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets, and the burden of his 


song was: Messiah comes; a messen- 
ger will prepare His way. Until His 
forerunner comes, until Messiah comes, 
hold fast to the Ten Commandments, 
to the fundamental laws of righteous- 
ness.. Whenever we lose sight of this, 
whenever we are tempted to the con- 
clusion so commonly expressed in 
these days, that it does not pay to do 
right, that the man who defies God’s 
laws prospers even better than the 
one who obeys them, it is well to read 
this book of Malachi, and remember 
that there is a time coming when all 
men shall be judged by Him who shall 
sit as refiner’s fire and fuller’s soap. 
Remember also that the Lord is al- 
ways willing to return to us when we 
are willing to return to Him, and it is 
because He is unchanging that the op- 
portunity is given for the sinner to 
return, 





To get the clearest reflection, place 
the bedroom mirror so that the light 
falls on the user rather than on the 
mirror. 








SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















How King Eagle Won 
His White Head 


Sammy Jay is telling Peter Rabbit about 
how King Eagle in the long, long ago 
ruled his subjects and settled all their 
troubles. 





Now this was in the days when the world 
was young, and Old Mother Nature was 
very busy trying to make the world a 
good place to live in, so she had very 
little time to look after the birds and the 
animals. Thus she left matters very much 
to King Eagle and old King Bear. They 
settled all the quarrels between their sub- 
jects and for a while everything went 
smoothly.” 

“King Eagle made his home on the cliff 
of a mountain, so that he could look 
down on all below and see what was go- 
ing on. Every day he went down to the 
Green Forest and sat on the tallest tree 
while he listened to the complaints of the 
other birds and settled their disputes, and 
none questioned his decisions. 

“Now after a while,” continued Sammy 
Jay, “this little part of the earth where 
the animals and the birds first lived be- 
came overcrowded. It became harder and 
harder to get enough to eat. Quarrels 
became more frequent, until King Eagle 
had little time for anything but straight- 
ening out these troubles and trying to 
keep peace. 

“Old Mother Nature had been away a 
long time, trying to make other parts of 
the world fit to live in. No one knew 
when she was coming back or just where 
she was. King Eagle, sitting on the edge 
of the cliff on the mountain thought it 
all over. Old Mother Nature ought to 
know how things were. He would send a 
messenger to try to find her. So the next 
day he called all“the birds together and 
asked who would go out into the un- 
known Great World to look for Old Moth- 
er Nature and take a message to her. 

“No one offered. This one had a family 
to look after. That one was not feeling 
well. Another had a pain in his wings. 
One and all they had an excuse until 
Hummer, the tiniest of all the birds, was 
reached. He darted into the air before 
King Eagle. ‘I'll go,’ said he. 

“All the others laughed.~ The very idea 
of such a tiny fellow going out to dare the 
dangers of the unknown Gréat World 
seemed to them so absurd that they just 
had to laugh. But King Eagle didn’t 
laugh. He thanked Hummer and told him 
that his heart was as big as his body was 
small, but that he would not send him out 
into the Great World, for he would zo 
himself. He had been but trying out his 
subjects, and he had found but one who 
was worthy, and that one was the small- 
est of them all. Then King Eagle said 
things that made all the other birds hang 
their heads for shame and want to sneak 
out of sight. 

“After that, he told them that no king 
who was worthy to be king would ask his 
subjects to do wifat he would not do him- 
self, and that where there was danger to 
be faced or something hard to do, it was 
the king’s place to do it, so he himself 
was going out into the unknown Great 
World to find Mother Nature and see 
what could be done to make things: bet- 
ter and happier for them. Then he spread 
his great wings and sailed away, every 
inch a king. They watched him until he 
was a speck in the sky, and finally he 
disappeared altogether.” 


(Concluded next week) 
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Winter~is just around 
the corner-prepare for it 


Time to think of those cold wintry mornings. Time to decide whether you'll spend another 


winter in a poorly heated house. 


Winter is just around the corner—and the greatest of all home 


warming appliances is ready to bring to your entire home, new warmth, comfort and cheer 


through the long winter days. 


FIREPLACE 


Fresh heated air is circulated throughout the 
house by this wonderful heater. The cheerful 
glow of the open fireplace when the outer 
doors are open, combined with the heatin 


ability of the Furnace. Burns any 


soft coal, hard coal or coke. Extra large feed 
door, takes big chunks of soft coal or large 
i Porcelain enameled finish. 
Front is a perfect reproduction of Vermont 
granite—Front doors are in wrought Bronze 
effect and the balance of heater is Walnut 
Brown, hand-grained. Outstanding beauty— 


pieces of wood. 


adds to appearance of any room. 
Fireplace 


heater before buying. 


Rock Island Stove Co. r 


Dept. WS-3 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS j 





diona dealer near you—see this 


fuel—wood, 


ere is @ 


Rock Island Stove Co., Dept. WS-3 Rock Island, Ill, 
Send information on the Fireplace Radiona to 


Name coccccccccccccceccccccccecsassseerescssessess 
MGdrESS 2c ccccccccccsscececcccccccess | ig Ae BRReaS 
eT PR Ao TOE ee ee Fe eee Gate. His cowceves 


‘= Am diso interested in a new Kitchen Range. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Betty’s Scrap Book 
Is Lots of Fun 


With the help of Betty’s little Re- . 
cipes for Little Cooks, every little boy 
and girl can learn to cook many dif- 
Betty’s scrap book is so 
interesting that all little cooks - will 
Thousands of scrap 
books are already being used and little 
cooks like them very much. 


ferent dishes. 


enjoy having it. 


In the second issue of 


this paper, 


each month, for a period of two years, 
Betty will have a full page of Little 
Recipes for Little Cooks. The recipes 
are simple and easy to learn, and with 
their help you can make delicious 
things to eat. 


If you have not started your scrap book, you can still do so without 
missing any of the pages, as the first seven are printed right in the scrap 
book, together with seventeen extra blank pages. Think of it, a large, 
handsome cook book, that is different, all your own! 


To make ordering easy, use the coupon. 














To Betty, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Please find 10 cents (coins or stamps) enclosed for one of your big 


scrap books, large enough to hold a full page of recipes. 
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Little Recipes ~r Little Cooks |: 


Dear Little Cooks: 


Lots of you have started to school by this 
time. I have been going for two weeks now. 
My sister Helen started this fall and we had 
to get her a new lunch box. Mother helped 
her pick a gay tin one because she said we 
could wash and scald out a tin one every day 
and keep it clean and sweet. You know, 
some kinds are made of stuff that soaks up 
smells and dampness, and a lunch can’t taste 
good packed in a musty box. The box we 
got had tiny holes to let a little fresh air in 
and that helps to keep the box sweet smelling. 

We bought some paper napkins, too, because 
they help keep school children neat. Our new 
box had a vacuum bottle, too, for hot drinks, 
etc. 

Teachers have found out, mother says, that 
pupils can do better school work in the after- 
noon if they have a hot lunch at noon. 


Cocoa, picnic eggs, Yum Yum _ pudding, 
chocolate drop cookies, custards, baked apples— 
are all good for a school lunch and we have 
had all of these in our little recipes. This 
time I am going to tell you of some good 
sandwiches and in October there will be a good 
hot soup for you to try. 

Mother doesn’t believe that little folks should 
have to put up their own lunch all the time, but 
she thinks that they could help some without 
getting tired of school lunches. 


Some Good Sandwiches You 
Can Make 


Bread should be a day old for sandwiches and 
should be cut neatly and evenly; in thin slices. 
Butter should be warmed slightly and creamed 
with a spoon so that it can be spread smoothly 
and easily. There are just lots and lots of good 
filling for sandwiches. See how many different 
kinds you can make this year. Spread the filling 
on only one slice of your buttered bread. 


Some Good Fillings 


Cold roast or boiled meat or chicken. Slice 
thin, arrange slices on one side of the sandwich, 
sprinkle with a bit of salt.’ 

Cold chopped or ground meat may be seasoned 
with salad dressing and used as a spread. 

Cottage cheese is good alone or mixed with 
chopped pickles or chopped stuffed olives. 

Cottage cheese and nuts make a very nice 
sandwich spread. 

Raisins or dates chopped with nuts are good, 
too. 

Hard-boiled eggs may be chopped and mixed 
with a very little salad dressing. Chopped pickles 
are good with egg. 

Fish is a fine change sometimes. Use a little 
salmon or tuna fish or a few sardines and a 
sprinkle of salt or moisten with salad dressing 
and add pickles, 

Too many pickles aren’t good for anybody, but 
a little does help make a sandwich taste better. 

Of course, you all know how good jelly or jam 
is as a filling, 

Fillings for sandwiches should not be too moist 
as the bread becomes too moist to taste well after 
they stand a while. 

Sandwiches should always be wrapped in waxed 
paper. I save all that comes on cooked break- 
fast foods and fold it neatly and put it away for 
picnics and school lunches, 





Here is Betty with her lunch box leaving the front 


door on her way to school. This lesson tells how she 


often helps prepare her own lunches. 


Little Cooks Can Prepare 
Their Own Lunch for School 


Have mother fix out a list of the things for 
your lunches a week ahead of time. Then pre- 
pare some of them for yourself. They will taste 
just that much better when you know you have 
made the lunch yourself. 

The first thing you will want to learn is how 
to pack the lunch box. Soft food like cooked 
fruit, jellies and puddings should be placed in 
the covered glasses or custard cups. Plan the 
box so the things you want first are on top. Your 
napkin should be on top, of course, and the food 
below in the order in which you will reach for 
it when you are ready to eat. Put the sandwiches 
under the napkin and the dishes below the sand- 
wiches to avoid messing things, Ef you wrap 
separately each of the things you put in the box, 
you will find them as nice as when you put them 
there. Be sure to have a spoon, a cup for drink- 
ing and a little salt shaker if you need it. 





New Scrapbooks Are Ready 


When you get started in school again 
you will find it much easier to keep 
these lesson pages pasted up in your 
scrapbook. We have had a special edition 
of scrapbooks prepared for the little 
cooks who have not been keeping up 
the lessons up to this time. These new 
scrapbooks have the first seven lessons 
printed right in them. Send for one - 
now and start your pasting with this 
lesson. Then it will be easy to keép it 
up each month, 


You can get one of the new scrapbooks 
by sending 10 cents in coin or stamps 
to pay printing and postage. Address 
Betty, care Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines. 
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Two Good Kinds of 
Bread That Make Scho 
Lunches Taste So Good 








Mother knows that we get tired of jy 
white bread all of the time, so she } 
taught me how to make two other kind 


It’s lots of fun and not near as hard “1 
you think. Why don’t you try them, too ,,.; 
Nut Bread pal 
3 tablespoons sugar. re 
1 teaspoon baking powder. oul 
Pinch of salt. 
1 cup flour. : he 
2 cup milk, lar 
cup nuts and dates cut rather fine aie 
Sift sugar, flour, baking powder and sali pe 
together. Add nuts and dates. me 
bir 
In another bowl beat the egg and adi ., 
the milk. Add this to the dry things de 
the other bowl and stir until they are well im 
mixed. pl: 
1; 
Pour this batter into a well-greased “a 
bread tin (small) and put it in a wam tie 
place to raise for 25 minutes. es 
Bake in a hot oven for about 30 minutes * 
This small recipe will make several del ju 
cious nut bread sandwiches. They are beg ‘s 
just spread with butter. Just nuts are good in thi pe 
bread if you do not have dates. - 
ot 
Large Recipe Sz 
% cup sugar. " 
4 teaspoons baking powder. n 
% teaspoon salt. si 
4 cups flour. 
1% cups dates and nuts. u 
s. 
2 cups milk, , 
Bake in a large bread tin. ue 
h 
Let raise for 25 minutes in a warm place. ; , 
Bake in a hot oven 45 minutes. 5 (Ut 


Brown Bread 


t 
% egg or 1 tablespoon beaten egg. I 
% cup sour milk. I 
% teaspoon salt. I 
2 tablespoons brown sugar. 
2 tablespoons molasses. 1 
¥% teaspoon soda dissolved in a spoonful of warm 
water. ; 
% cup plus 2 tablespoons graham flour. ( 
2 tablespoons flour, white. . 
1% teaspoon baking powder sifted in flour. 
% cup cooked raisins. 


First see that the oven will be warm, not hot 
Put the raisins to cook in water enough to cover 
and cook till they are soft and puffy. Drain of 
the water before adding the raisins to the batter. 


Put all the things given together in the ordef 
they are given. Only add the raisins to the flour 
before you put in the flour. When you have 
done this, pour it in a well-greased bread til 
(a one-loaf tin) and let raise one hour, Thel 
bake in a slow oven for 45 minutes. 


This is a recipe that my mother got from oné 
of the best cooks in our town and is nice fof 
party sandwiches as well as just awiully good for 
your school lunch. Try it. 


Large Recipe 


? egg beaten. 

cup sour milk. 

% cup brown sugar. 

% cup molasses. ; 

% teaspoon soda dissolved in a spoon of wate 
1% cups graham flour. - 

% cup white flour. 

% teaspoon salt. 

% cup coeked raisins (added to flour.) 
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A New Map Vogue 


N ONE wall of the Wilson sitting- 
O room, at good child view height, is 
a road map of the home county. It is 
so curiously decorated as to pique the 
interest of any observer. “Is that how 
the children study geography now?” a 
caller asked. 

“In a way, yes. This is our family 
exploring map,” explained Mrs. Wil- 
gon. “Every marked road is one which 
we have traveled over together; the 
plue crayon crosses show how far we 
have gone on each one. These pressed 
wild flowers, leaves, bits of bark and 
other little souvenirs ‘ndicate places 
near Which some one discovered that 
species or where we first noticed it 


= 

















blooming this year. The initials chron- 
icle new birds we’ve sighted; Laura 
has their names written in full on this 
paper beside the map. 

“Billy wanted to mark the homes of 
our human friends with red dots, but 
he soon agreed that the map isn’t 
large enough for that—and also that 
we don’t need such help to remember 
people. It is more in order to set up 
markers for new flower, shrub, tree, 
bird and insect acquaintances. Rod 
and Ben are working out a scheme for 
designating different sorts of soil that 
impress them. Of course, such historic 
places as the old pioneer fort and birth- 
places of noted persons must be sig- 
nalized. In fact, you can see how this 
ties up with everybody’s special inter- 
ests and sets the children to studying 
along various lines. Many young peo- 
ple lack pride in their home locality 
just because they know too little about 
it. Ours are already safe there!” 

“It’s all very fine; but a good many 
people couldn’t-find time for it.” 

“Our drives take no more time than 
other families spend going over the 
same road again and again, or taking 
in the movies and so on. See how 
many roads radiate from the county 
seat. That’s where we do our main 
trading, and you know how often it’s 
necessary to wait for some repair job 
to be finished. Instead of wanting to 
hang around the streets and stores or 
hunt a show our youngsters are eager 
to ride out a new way; if it’s the car 
or truck that keeps us, they’re off for 
the library to look up something or 
keen to spend a while at the green- 
house or to walk past gardens and 
buildings that have caught their at- 
tention. For our part, John and I en- 
joy it all as much as anyone. Neither 
of us had a chance to get around much 
when we were younger; and how I 
used to long to go a new road or to 
drive just far enough to see what lay 
beyond that next curve! Now we ride 
and gaze and learn with the children.” 
—Mary S. Stover. 





Making Over Old Floors 


LD: be discouraged, when fixing 

up a room, with the condition of 
the floor. Old floors, even when they 
have reached the splintering stage, may 
be improved to the point of being a 
decorative asset. If the boards are 
wide, this feature alone lends itself to 
Many decorative possibilities, in keep- 
ing with their type, altho any kind of 
floor can be vastly improved with the 
proper treatment. 

A coat of good floor paint is the first 
step, since such a coating will help, 
More than any other finish, to con- 
ceal mars and blemishes. Also, it will 
permit you to introduce color to your 
floor, which is especially appropriate 
to interiors right now. Not brilliant, 





startling color, but quiet, harmonizing 
color, which will lend itself to further 
decorative treatment. 

A plain paint coating will do much 
to conceal floor defects, both because 
of its opaque finish and because of 
its adaptability to further decoration. 
A spatter treatment on a painted floor, 
for example, is unusually attractive, as 
well as easy to accomplish, and while 
the paint coating will do much to con- 
ceal defects, the spatter does even 
more, owing to the naturally mottled 
appearance it lends. 

First, the floor is refinished (after 
having been cleaned and prepared) 
with a good floor paint. Gray makes a 
good ground color for the spatter fin- 
ish, or a deep brown would lend itself 
nicely. Then three or more colors are 
chosen which will contrast or harmon 
ize with the background color. For 
illustration, let us select green, maize 
and rose, for the gray floor. A whisk 
broom is the necessary implement with 
which to do the spattering. It is 
dipped into the individual spatter col- 
or, the paint is taken up and is then 
allowed to drip in scattered drops on 
the floor. This is repeated with each 
color, using, however, a different whisk 
bfoom with each color. It is a good 
idea to practice spattering on an old 


piece of paper until you get the 
knack of it. 

This same finish may easily be pro- 
duced by using a scrubbing brush in- 
stead of a whisk broom. The brush is 
dipped into the paint color, then held 
about five inches from the floor, and 
an old knife run straight across the 
bristles, forcing the paint to spatter 
about. The bristles of the brush should 
not come in contact with the floor. 

Another decorative finish for an oth- 
erwise uninteresting floor is stencil- 
ing. This is an especially effective 
method for bringing color and design 
to a painted floor. A conventional de- 
sign of simple lines is probably the 
safest to choose, depending for effect 
upon the contrasting color that is used. 
Visualize how attractive a rose stencil 
would be on a dusk-gray painted floor, 
or a sharp blue which would carry 
well. 

In stenciling, it is wise to choose a 
pattern in which there are horizontal 
lines. This will make it easier to keep 
the stencil running straight. It is a 
wise plan to have two sets of stencils 
when doing the work, one for the 
straight border and one for the cor- 
ners, so that the ends may be joined 
up easily. Before the stenciling can 
begin, the floor must be thoroly dry. 








Styles Feature Flowing Lines 








ped fashions are showing two decidedly new trends. 
= 


First, our styles are 


advocating more length in the skirts and, second, every dress must have 


a ripple or a flare some place. 


In the design 2851 the blouse features._a ripple 


at one side and the flaring skirt introduces the new trend in fashions. 


“4s ‘ 























This design is espe- 
cially becoming to the 
slender figure and may 
be made of some of the 
newer heavy printed 
silk crepes or in the 
velvets that are to be 
used for fall and win- 
ter. 

I saw a black crepe 
satin with the dull sur- 
face used for the waist 
panel and the hip yoke. 
The effect was charm- 
ing. 

The round and col- 
larless neckline is new 
and especially becom- 
ing. Long sleeves are 
fitted with fullness 
cased in at the elbow. 
The circular flaring 
skirt takes a diagonal 
movement. tapering to 
the left hip—a clever 
means of adding length 
to a short figure and 
slenderness to the stout 
figure. 

This design is espe- 
cially simple to make. 
Merely seam the circu- 
lar skirt and stitch to 
the yoked hip that has 
been seamed at the 
side. The waist. panel 
is basted to the front of 
the bodice at the right 
shoulder and the front 
and the back of the bod- 
ice are joined at the 
side and the shoulders. 
The skirt is stitched to 
the bodice and sleeves 
set in the arm holes. 
Presto! A new fall 
dress ready to wear. 
The saving is well 
worth while. Two hours 
of your time is truly all 
that it would take. 

This design comes in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Three 
and one-half yards of 
forty-inch material with 
three-eighths of a yard 
of twenty - seven -inch 
plain material will 
make a dress for the 
woman of average fig- 
ure. ; 





also be had for 10 cents. 





All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department for 
10 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 


The New Fall Fashion Book may 








Then, with a piece of chalked string, 
measure off straight lines where the 
border is to be placed. Or the space 
can be carefully measured from the 
wall and marked. A space of four 
inches or so between the border and 
the walls is about right for a small 
room. A wider space from the wall can 
be used for a large room. The stencil 
can be held down with thumb tacks or 
with the left hand, while the brush is 
being worked with the right. A rotary 
or tapping motion of the brush should 
be used to apply the paint so that it 
will penetrate the cut-outs. 

There are several other interesting 
floor treatments that will effect a vast 
improvement on an old, seemigly hope- 
less floor, but these two are unusually 
attractive, and, in addition, are easy 
to obtain.—M. H. 





A “Shower for Maggie” 


EAR LITTLE COOKS: Grandma 
promised me a party, while I was 
with her this summer. We couldn’t 
think of enough little girls of my age, 
so we invited my other grandma, Aunt 
Lois, Aunt Margaret, Aunt Sue and 
Aunt Ella. 
Grandma and I decided to have a 
“Shower for “Maggie.” This was my 
invitation: 


My dolly is needy 

And has no clothes. 

Please come to her shower 
And there, I suppose 

We'll make dresses and slips 
And underwear, too, 

At Grandma's on Tuesday 

At half past two. 


After the guests came we sewed 
awhile for Maggie. I had several 
games planned but only had time for 
one. We called it our “flower game.” 
I had blossoms from the different 
kinds of flowers and leaves to match. 
I gave a prize to the one who 
matched the most. flowers and leaves 
and told their names. Aunt Margaret 
got the prize. The prize was a lovely 
pink rosebud—from Grandma's garden. 

After this I served my refreshments 
of cake and a drink. This is the rec- 
ipe for my cake: ; 


Devil’s Food 
1 cup sugar 
1% cup butter 
2 eggs 
3% cup milk 
14 cup chocolate or cocoa melted 
in boiling water 
1 teaspoon soda 
2 scant teaspoons baking powder 
2 cups flour 


I baked it in layers with white frost- 
ing. My Uncle Bobby and Uncle Mac 
both said it was good. By night it 
was all gone. Bobby only got one 
piece. When he went back it was all 
gone. Love, ESTHER. 

Here is the first letter to win a dol- 
lar in the Little Cooks’ Corner. The 
party sounds as if everything was good 
down to the last bite of cake—doesn’t 
it? And such fun for Maggie! I'd 
like to know if Maggie got any pres- 
ents, but I’m sure, with two grand- 
mas and four aunts present that she 
did. 

Doesn’t this letter make some other 
Little Cook think of something nice 
for the clan? Just send your letters 
to the Little Cooks’ Contest Editor, 
if you’ve pictures or stories that you 
think we'd like. 


As You'd Like to Be 


(Continued from page 21) 


pear shorter. The tall, thin figure 
should avoid tight and close fitting 
dresses. - 

Earrings broaden the face, particu- 
larly loops, disks or long and massive 
earrings. Wearing the hair parted in 
the middle increases the apparent 
width of the face. A necklace of many 
short strands, as well as large, round 
beads, increase the width of the face. 
—Lydia Cooley. 








Simple window curtains in a small 
room make the room appear larger. 
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It’s all called 


WATER 





there are thousands 
of grades of water. 


But 


Some is dirty, dangerous. You 
use only clean water, tested 
for purity. 


se eee & & 


And there are hundreds of 

grades of oyster shell. 
Some contain foul animal mat- 
ter that cannot benefit your - 
poultry. You can’t take 
chances, Insist on Reef Brand 
» + - completely free of all ani- 
mal matter, over 99% pure 
Calcium Carbonate. Guaran- 
teed to increase egg-yield by 
furnishing necessary egg-shell 
material in its purest and most 
digestible form. Odorless, dust. 
less. Ask your dealer. 


Reef Brand, 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


GULF CRUSHING CO., INC. NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 














No matter how big t 


he flock or how lousy, 
only a small paint brush and a can of “Black 
Leaf 40” are needed to rid a flock - lice. 
Does Away With Individual Handling 
Old laborious and disagreeable methods of 
dusting, dipping or greasing are eliminated. 
No longer necessary to disturb the birds. 
Treat Whole Flock In a Few Minutes 
Simply “paint” “Black Leaf 40” on top of 
roosts. When birds go to roost, fumes are 
slowly released, penetrating the feathers and 
killing the lice, “Black Leaf 40” is sold by 
og supply stores, $1.25 size treats 100 
eet of roost. Ask your dealer or write us, 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp,, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40 © 











Kills Poultry Lice 





AILL 
Rats and Mice 


SAFELY 





RED FOX KERNELS 


Witl kill alf rats and mice—-not dangerous to 
umans, dogs, cats or poultry, used with safety in 
cupboard, pantry, grocery stores, etc. . 
Comes ready to use—No Fuss—No Muss. Get 
your package today. 


35c—Per Package—75¢e 
JOHN B. MEYERS CO., Hudson, lowa 


FOR SALE BY YOUR DRUGGIST 


§ 0. S mer 


New improved design. Give 
long life and satisfactory service. Thousands in 
use. The right replacement battery for your 
plant. Write for new low prices. We also have 
some brand new Bilent Alamo Lighting Plants 
at bargain prices. VICTOR STORAGE BATTERY 


CO., Dept. W, (Est. 1914) Rock Island, Illinois. 
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De Soto Greamery & Prod. Go., Minneapolis, Mian. 
10 POUND TRIAL PAIL FOR GOC¢ IN STAMPS 

















THE POULTRY 


Poultry Marketing 
Meetings 
Starting early in September and con- 
tinuing until October 25, there will be 
a series of poultry marketing and san- 


itation meetings held in different 
parts of the state. These meetings are 
arranged by the Iowa department of 


| agriculture, the extension service of 


the Iowa State College and the poul- 
try inspection service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
There are many important problems 
in the disposal*of poultry which have 
been brought forcibly to the attention 
of both producers and dealers during 
the past twelve months on account of 
ordinances which have been passed by 
New York City and Chicago, which 
prohibit the canning of any poultry 
until it has been inspected by an au- 
thorized inspector. The ever-increas- 
ing demand for healthy and quality 


| poultry has emphasized the need of 





| 





Please refer to this paper when writing 





lows: September 13, DeWitt and Man- 
chester; 16, Iowa Falls and Monona; 
17, Mason City and Decorah; 18, For- 
est. City and New Hampton; 19, Al- 
gona and Osage; 20, Clarinda and Al- 
lison; 23, Fort Dodge and Grinnell; 
24, Rockwell City and Marengo; 25, 
Rolfe and Iowa City; 26, Estherville 
and ‘Columbus Junction; 27, Spencer 
and New London; 30, Odebolt and Fort 
Madison; October 1, Storm Lake and 
Keosauqua; 2, Sheldon and Ottumwa; 
3, Le Mars and Centerville; 4, Correc- 
tionville and Oskaloosa; 7, Onawa and 
Chariton; 8, Council Bluffs and Leon; 
9, Harlan and Bedford; 10, Coon Rap- 
ids and Creston; 11, Ogden and Des 
Moines; 21, Adel; 22, Greenfield; 23, 
Atlantic; 24, Red Oak; 25, Shenan- 
doah. 


Poultry producers can well afford 
to mark their calendar now so that 
they will not forget to attend the 
meeting which will be closest to them. 
Additional attention to quality and dis- 
ease prevention are of primary im- 














Where the poultry marketing meetings will be held. See the schedule on this page. 


additional attention to both the pro- 
duction and marketing of poultry in 
order that producers may secure maxi- 
mum results from their efforts. 

The representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
discuss the marketing phases, types 
of poultry which are being discarded 
on inspection and will assist in mak- 
ing post mortem examinations at each 
of the meetings. Representatives of 
the extension service at the college 
will discuss sanitation and manage- 
ment problems as a means of helping 
to prevent disease and as a means of 
developing quality poultry. Repre- 
sentatives of the state department of 
agriculture will discuss the Iowa laws, 
rules and regulations relative to the 
purchase and handling of poultry for 
market purposes. 

The local meetings are being ar- 
ranged thru the cooperation of county 
agents and produce dealers. The after- 
noon meetings, which start at 2 
o’clock, will be particularly for pro- 
ducers, while the evening meetings 
will deal primarily with poultry buy- 
ers’ and shippers’ problems. 

The schedule of meetings is as fol- 





portance in making poultry production 
profitable. In addition, the informa- 
tion provided on market conditions is 
something that is entirely new and 
should have the consideration of pro- 
ducers and dealers alike. 





Dry Concrete Floor for 
Poultry House 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“I am planning on building a con- 
crete floor in my poultry house by first 
putting down a three-inch layer of con- 
crete, then a layer of heavy tar paper, 
then another three-inch layer of con- 
crete. Will this make a dry and a 
warm floor? If not, how can I improve 
> a 

Yes, this would make a very satis- 
factory poultry house floor, provided 
it is first filled in with sand or gravel 
so the floor will be from ten to twelve 
inches above the general surface. It is 
hard to make any kind of a concrete 
floor dry where it is not higher than 
the surrounding surface. I think two 
two-inch thicknesses of concrete with 
Troll roofing or heavy tar paper be- 





tween and with the laps cemented wil} 
-make the floor plenty strong and wilj 
effectually turn moisture. It will be 
damp for several weeks after being 


built; but when it once dries out, it 


will stay dry. 

No cement floor will be as warm ag 
one of wood or other poor heat con. 
ducting material; but such a floor ag 
is described will be plenty warm 
enough when covered with litter, eg. 
pecially if a thickness of some insu. 
lating material is put between the foun. 
dation wall and the floor. The strips 
used in concrete roads and pavements 
are the best, but ordinary insulation 
soaked in used crank case oil will do 
very well. 





Greater Production In- 
creases Profits 


The average Iowa hen lays approx- 
imately sixty-four eggs per year, ac- 
cording to the estimated production of 
eggs which has been recently tabu- 
lated by the Iowa department of agri- 
culture. These figures are based on a 
yearly production of 160,000,000 dozens 


of eggs, laid by the 30,000,000 hens’ 


with which Iowa has been credited. 

It seems likely that the average pro- 
duction is somewhat higher than this 
on account of the fact that a consider- 
able number of the poultry are roost- 
ers, cockerels and immature birds. 
Making a liberal allowance for these 
birds, it would not increase the pro- 
duction to over seventy-five eggs per 
hen per year. 

Figures that have been collected in 
New Jersey show that when hens lay 
an average of sixty eggs per year the 
receipts above expenses are only 17 
cents per bird. The group of hens 
which averaged from sixty to eighty 
eggs per year, brought in an income 
above expense of 42 cents. As the 
birds increased above eighty eggs per 
year, there was a still more rapid in- 
crease in returns above expenses. 

Iowa producers can undoubtedly pro- 
duce eggs cheaper than in New Jer- 
sey on account of cheaper feed condi- 
tions, but even such an advantage will 
not permit us to show any great 
amount of profit from average produc- 
tion. This means that the poultrymen 
who are making the greatest profits 
are those who are securing the great- 
est increase over the average produc- 
tion. 

“Poultrymen must not be afraid of 
overfeeding because a chicken that 
eats, can only do one of two things, 
get fat or lay eggs,” states Prof. C. W. 
Knox, of Ames, in a recent bulletin on 
feeding poultry for egg production. 
“If she puts on weight she will make 
an excellent subject for a dinner; if 
she produces well, she will return a 
good profit to the owner. The poultry 
owner loses on those birds which do 
not eat or are not fed enough.” 

Increased production will usually de- 
pend on whether the ration which is 
being used is complete and whether 
it is fed in sufficient quantities so that 
it will give the hens a maximum oppor- 
tunity for producing results. A com- 
plete ration consists of five essential 
parts: A liquid such as water or 
milk; a protein concentrate such as 
milk or tankage; energy producing 
feed such as corn; vitamins such as 
are supplied in cod liver oil, sunshine 
and leafy plants; minerals, such qs are 
supplied in oyster shell, lime, salt and 
bone meal. 





Poultrymen to Meet 


The third annual convention of the 
Iowa Poultry Improvement Associa- 
tion will be held in Des Moines, Sep- 
tember 17, 18 and 19. The past two 
conventions have been held on the 
campus at Iowa State College. How- 
ever, the change of location has made 
it possible for the association to have 
exhibits of feeds, equipment and sup- 
plies, in connection with the educa- 
tional programs which have always 





proved very interesting. < 
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Kansas City Decision 
Aids Dairymen 


The federal district court at Kansas 
City handed down a decision recently 
which will be of great importance to 
the dairy industry. It declared that 
so-called cooking fats made like oleo- 
margarine for use as_ shortening 
should pay the federal taxes now im- 
posed upon all oleomargarine manu- 
factured and sold. The sweeping de- 
cision which was rendered, sustained 
the government on all points and man- 
ufacturers of cooking fat compounds 
were declared to come under the oleo- 
margarine law. 

It seems that one of the important 
factors in causing the judge to rule 
that such products were subject to 
tax, the same as oleomargarine, was 
the fact that. consumers were buying 
them to use in the place of butter, 
even tho they were labeled as cook- 
ing compounds. The court said: “The 
evidence was overwhelming that said 
substance not only looked like butter 
but that. it had the taste of butter. It 
was put up in cartons similar in size 
and shape to butter. It was not used 
except very moderately for ‘shorten- 
ing’ as indicated on plaintiffs’ car- 
tons.” 

An effort was made during recent 
sessions of congress to correct this 
situation by supplemental legislation 
but it was impossible to get the bill 
thru in the limited time. Dairymen 


will undoubtedly consider this one of | 


the most important decisions during 
recent years. 





Replacing Cattle After 
Tuberculin Test 


In some of our dairy sections there 
has been quite a large amount of op- 
position to the tuberculin test. Part 
of this opposttion has come from the 
fact that a large number of the cows 
react to the test and farmers felt that 
they would stand an unusual amount 
of loss on the cattle, in addition to 
losing their current income from their 
dairy herd. 

In territories that have completed 
the testing we find that the majority 
of men have been agreeably surprised 
with the fairness of the appraisals 
which were made and the total returns 
that they have received from reactor 
cattle. During the month of April, 
claims paid thru the Iowa Department 
of Agriculture show an average ap- 
praisal of $115.47. The following re- 
turns were received by the producer: 
Salvage from packing house, $51.42; 
indemnity from state and federal gov- 
ernments, $41.12; or a total of $92.54; 
leaving the farmer a net loss of $22.93. 
In other words the farmer lost one- 
fifth of the appraised value of the 
animal, 

The replacing of animals that are 
lost thru the test is a part of the prob- 
lem of testing. Often a farmer is 
tempted to get into his automobile 
and drive over his neighborhood with 
the idea of replacing the animals 
which he has lost. On account of the 
Present high prices of dairy cattle, 
together with the temporary shortage 
which may ‘have followed in his local- 
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ity on account of the testing, good 
dairy cows command a high price. 
Such a situation often makes a_ har- 
vest for cattle dealers, who ship in 
dairy cows from other territories. 
We believe that it would be advis- 
able for farmers to go slowly in mak- 
ing their replacements after the tuber- 
culin test. Records often show that 
larger profits are received from a 
smaller number of dairy cattle where 
they are given added attention. The 


replacement of a dairy herd by grow- | 
ing young stuff is a more economical 


and often a surer method of securing 
profitable cows. There is plenty of 
young livestock coming on and in a 
few years we may find dairy cows 
cheaper, therefore, it should be profit- 
able for dairymen to limit the re- 
placements in their dairy herd to ani- 
mals with good producing records, that 
can be purchased reasonably, and, in 
great part, to rely on their own young 
stuff of known breeding for herd 
material. 





Need More Proved Sires 


In 1928 Iowa ranked third among 
all states in the number of cow testing 
associations, fourth in the number of 
cows on test, but only sixth in the 
number of proven sires, according to a 
recent report from the Iowa Cow Test- 
ing associations. Iowa had thirty- 
six proven sires, but only seven of 
them are alive. Six of the seven 
proved sires were good bulls as their 
daughters showed an increase over 
their dams of 20.6 per cent in milk 
and 24.9 per cent in butterfat. 

Of the twenty-nine bulls which have 
been proven, but which have been sent 
to market or have died, twenty-two 
were good bulls. Fourteen of these 
twenty-two bulls were sold for beef, 
and thereby some valuable breeding 
animals were lost for the industry. 

The practice of selling dairy bulls 
as soon as some of their heifers reach 
breeding age must be discontinued, if 
the proven sire idea is to do as much 
as it should. 


perhaps the best method of overcom- 
ing this difficulty. This means that a 
good pen should be constructed for the 
dairy bull, so that an aged animal can 
be handled without danger to the own- 
er or his family. 





Prof. Weaver Resigns 


Professor Earl Weaver, who has 
been head of the dairy husbandry de- 
partment of Iowa State College for the 
past seven years, has recently re- 
signed to accept the position of head 
of the dairy department of Okiahoma 
Agricultural College. Professor Wea- 
ver has become well known during the 
last ten years while he has been con- 
nected with the dairy work in Iowa 
and dairymen will greatly regret los- 
ing his services. 

At the Oklahoma college, Professor 
Weaver will have charge of both dairy 
production and manufacturing work. 
The broadened opportunity naturally 
appealed to him, and the position also 
allowed him to return to his former 
school. 
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The interchange of bulls | 
between neighbors or communities is | 
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“Of course it paid me to put Ney 
Equipment in my dairy barn.” 


EN SCHOMER of Millard, Ne- 

braska, says he expected to save 
time and labor with Ney Equipment. 
But that he never expected those sav- 
ings plus a big increase in milk pro- 
duction to pay back the whole cost in 
short order. But they did. 


There is a real profit waiting for the 
man who puts the ‘‘best in dairy barn 
equipment”’ into his barn. Hundreds 
of farmers have found that out. Twelve 
of them have joined with us in writing 
an interesting booklet called ‘‘Cow 
Comfort’’. It is filled with real-life 
pictures and stories. We will gladly 
send you a copy without charge. Just 
sign and mail the coupon. 


Better ask for the general catalog too. 
You will want to know all the facts 
on the famous fifty-year old line of 
Ney Dairy Barn Equipment and Haying 
Tools. Those facts will help you buy 
the best at a most appealing price. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa : 


NEY MFG, CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


( 











Meme 





THE NEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1879 . 


Plant; Canton, Ohio 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of “Cow Comfort.” 
) Check here if you want copy of catalog No. 220 





Street or R. F. D. 


City— 





State 








Cures corn and small grain per- 
fectly. Shuts out rats, mice, birds 
and night prowlers. Built of heavy, 
20 gauge galvanized steel and lasts 
alifetime. Every jointreinforced with 
heavy angle steel. Defies 
wind and weather, Sizes 
for every f. 00 
bushels capacity to 

Built round, 


scriptive folder 
and price list. 
THE THOMAS & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 
152 Main St. 
Londen, 0. 
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The MASTER OATS HULLER is 
the latest, perfected Oats Huller. It 
hulls oats, separates the hulls from 
the groats, delivers the hulled oats in 
basket or scoop box and will carry the 
hulls away through a vent pipe. Any 
ordinary light tractor or fair sized sta- 
tionary engine will furnish ample 
power. It is a necessity for every 
‘armer growing live stock. There is no 
better feed than hulled oats. Reason- 
able price, cash, or fair terms. For 
full particulars and Trial Offer address 








MASTER HULLER DIVISION, Klean 
Kwick Washer Corporation,, Cedar 
Falis, lowa. _ 









WALAY 
CATTLE CONGRESS 
National Belgian Show 
















5 Amerscan Poultry Congres 





A National 
Exposition 


Every Department Supreme 
A never-to-be-forgotten showing of dairy cat- : 
tle, draft horses and poultry. 
Sixteen immense buildings and forty acres 
of land filled with industrial and educational 
exhibits. 


Seven days of inspiration, education and 
entertainment for every member of the fam- 
ily. A great vacation week. 


SEPT.30-OCT.6 


WATERLOO IOWA 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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WATCH A h 
GILLETTE 
OUTWEAR 


ANY OTHER 
TERE 2.2244 


LET a Gillette tire prove to you 
that it will outwear any other 
tire made at anywhere near the 
price. Test a Gillette on your 
own car — alongside any other 
tire—and watch results. 
Gillette tires are better built— 
by modern, more efficient meth- 
ods—pioneered and perfected by 
Gillette. They stand up because 
a purer, livelier rubber —and 
more of it—scientifically cush- 
fons their cords. Their treads 
are tougher, too. Test a Gillette 
yourself. Then you’ll want 


RADIO 


Tune in on 
station WTA 

(13380 kilocycles) 
owned and 
operated by the 
Gillette Rub- 
ber Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 
Educational 
and entertain- 
ing programs 
including the 


€ 1 
Piuttette Bears.  Gillettes all around. 


GILLETTE RUBBER CO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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TIRES 4&2 TUBES 
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The New Kovar canine sin Wheel Machine 

















Complete Freedom of action—Jointed shaft allows each wheel and section to adjust to ground 
level—Each section independent—Can be extended to any width, one, two, three or more sections 
—Horse or tractor—All the old exclusive Kovar features and all the worth while new ones—See 
it at the following fairs: 

Minnesota State Fair Wisconsin State Fair South Dakota State Fair 

fowa State Fair Steele County, Minnesota, Fair Mason City, lowa, Fair 

Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, lowa Clay County Fair, Spencer, lowa 

Or any Kovar dealer—Write for full information, literature and prices. 
Quack Grass Digger, Land and Alfalfa Cultivator 
Spring Tooth Cut Tater, Harrow Cart (one or twe wheel) 


JOS. J. KOVAR CoO., = 











POULTRY MARKER 


Use the WF Registered Marker, which stamps indelible number 
in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry weighing over two pounds. 
Easy to use and positive identification. Owner’s name and regis- 
tered number filed with Iowa sheriffs, police departments and 
county agents. 

Price, stpaid, with ink for 100 birds, $2. Extra ink, 35c for 100 
birds; be ior 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. Send all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Dept.A, Des Moines, lowa 
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Carbon Monocide Man 
Visits Us 


Last week we were favored with two 
visits from Sprayer Heflin, represent- 
ing the Carbon Monocide Company, of 
Des Moines. Mr. Heflin was somewhat 
irritated at some publicity he received 
in these columns a few weeks ago. We 
| hastened to alleviate his suffering but 
to no avail and he left telling us his 
three million customers were all satis- 
fied. 

“Every time you knock me,” Mr. 
Heflin declared between oaths, “you 
make customers, and the farmers know 
what a dumbbell you are. They are 
wise to you guys and I’m glad you 
advertise me. Keep it up. I got two 
of your Service Bureau members last 
week.” 

Fine work! If Brother Heflin has 
three million customers he must get 
more than two customers a week, and 
we are glad in figuring it out of the 
several hundred there were only two 
| Service Bureau members sprayed. 
| Heflin says he does not. have to have 
| his stuff analyzed and that he does not 
| have to comply with any state laws or 

tell what he uses. He also failed to 

leave the address of his factory when 
he rushed out of the office. 

Again we say, from our experience, 
| the Carbon Monocide Company is one 
we can not recommend. If their repre- 
sentatives treat farmers as they treat 
us, wateh out. 

Mr. Heflin, who as far as we know 
constitutes the Carbon Monocide Com- 
pany, goes about the state spraying 
henhouses. The spray costs one buck 
per gallon and it generally takes a 
number of gallons to complete the job. 
We have been advised that. the amaunt 
of spray needed is never told in ad- 
vance and often farmers are surprised 
at the amount used. The spray is 
supposed to kill lice and the guaran- 
tees given out are rather elaborate. 








Killing Horse Nettles 


A Pocahontas county, Iowa, sub- 
scriber writes: 

“I would like to know if there is any 
way to kill horse nettles. I have a 
farm badly infested with them.” 

The horse nettle is one of the most 
noxious if not the most noxious of 
any weed we have and it is therefore 
worth while to go to considerable ef- 
fort to exterminate it. Small patches 
can be killed by spraying with a solu- 
tion of sodium chlorate and if you are 
interested in this we suggest that you 
write to the botany department, Iowa 
State College at Ames. However, it is 
not practical to kill the weeds over 
large areas with this spray, and from 
your letter we-gather that you have 
the weeds scattered over a considera- 
ble part of the farm. 

There is just one practical way to 
kill weeds of any kind after they have 
spread over considerable areas and 
that is to thoroly cultivate them so as 
not to let them get above the surface 
of the ground for any considerable pe- 
riod for light and air. It is necessary 
to work the ground to kill the weeds 
and let the growing of crops for a 
year or so be of secondary considera- 
tion. 

For fields where you can do it, we 
suggest that you plow thoroly at once 
and then keep the soil well worked 
this fall. Next spring you can start in 
disking again early and continue into 
the summer. By the first of June you 











should have the weeds pretty well in 


_ that, I believe it is better to have the 













hand and you can then plant real eg 
dent corn grown in Minnesota or ¢) 
Dakotas that will mature for yoy » 
fore frost. Seed may be obtained fro 
one of the northern seed companieg 
After planting the corn it is neceggg 
to do a thoro job of cultivating. Ha) 


































































































































































way measures mean time spent fo T \ 
nothing. The only way to do one H 
you start after them is not to giygmmi™ © 
them a chance. Fields now in con an 
can be handled in a much similar map be & 
ner following plowing late this faj, He 
Following small grain harvest, imme — 
diate plowing followed by cultivatigg year} 
is effective. Smother crops such agMm stra 
sudan grass and sorghum are goo} Th 
but they will not kill this weed. Thor he 
cultivation is the only thing that igMBon + 
certain of success. Strong toothed ji shov 
deep tillage machines are a great hely back 
in pulling the roots out of the ground ek 
There are machines on the markefMm knev 
that have strong cultivator teeth anggm chie 
weeder teeth interchangeable that are rs 
fine implements to have on any farm 9M nad 
Some farmers we know have used Mm ing 
surface shovels for their corn cult 5@Y 
vators in killing noxious weeds. An on 
other advantage of the real early com The 
is that you can cultivate more times Mm are 
since the corn will not grow tall. iim?” 
may be necessary to do a little hand on 
hoeing and not let a single plant live Bi 
to propagate. any’ 
ger. 

but 

. . 6 eve 
Building a Dairy Barn fe 
An Tfllinois subscriber writes: the 
“T expect to build a dairy barn next # ¥2" 
year and would like to put in the foun tq 
dation this fall, but several have told #& oni, 
me that it. is poor policy to do so, MM whi 
Would like your advice on this, as qm bis 
well as any suggestions you may have - 
on barn plans.” ee 
If the foundation is made of good @ tur 


concrete put down with the footing be 
low hard freezing and with tile drains 
around the footing to carry away any 
water, I do not believe there will be 
any harm from doing the work this 
fall and letting it stand during the 
winter. Of course, care must be taken 
to protect all concrete work against 
freezing until it. has set at least forty- 
eight hours and preferably longer. At 


foundation settle with the building on 
it, and as the saving in time is not s0 
very important, it will probably be bet 
ter to go ahead and get your plans 
fully worked out, your materials on 
the ground, and all ready to start as 
soon -as the weather settles in the 
spring. 

We do not have much available in 
the way of barn: plans, but the De 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has blue print plans of various 
types of barns and other farm build 
ings which they send out for a few 
cents each. I suggest you write to sev 
eral such places for their free lists 
with brief descriptions of their plans 
from which you can select the one 
which seems to best meet your needs. 
Also most of the firms selling builé 
ing materials, barn equipment, venti 
lating apparatus and so on put ott 
booklets on barn planning which they 
are glad to send to farmers who pla 
on building. 

If you will get a few such booklets, 
blue prints, bulletins, and so on, and 
with the help of the family work out 
two or three tentative plans that. suit 
your conditions, then show you 
sketches to your county adviser, yo 
county banker, to a good farmer friend 
or two, and to an experienced col 
tractor or barn carpenter, I believé 
you can work out all the bad feature 
and get something that will be j 
about what you need.—I. W. D. 
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The Field of Purple 
Bloom 


(Continued from page 12) 
acher when he whispered. He was 
cot-free. 
ys gladly paid the toll and gave 
as the price of a whole skin. 
one by one the line 
into 


ell te 
to go S 
The bo} 
romise 
ea 30 it was that 
keepe! dearest treasures passed 
the keeping of Tim Tucker. 
That was the secret fear that was tug- 
ing at Bobs’ heart-strings. He knew 
at Tim coveted the skates that grand- 
ma had given him—Daddy Dan’s skates. 
He knew, all too well, that sooner or later 
he would either have to take the whip- 
ping or turn over the skates. The thought 
was heart-breaking, and what would 


grandma say? 


CHAPTER XVII 

7 WAS Monday, and Bobs was on duty. 
] He hated it, keeping the line. He was 
in feverish terror lest Tim whisper and 
he catch him at it. If Tim whispered, he 
didn’t want to see him do it. He couldn't 
pe expected to tell what he didn’t see. 

He tried his best to keep his eyes else- 
where, but in spite of himself—as the 
tongue ever seeks the hole where the 
tooth had been—so Bobs’ eyes would 
stray toward Tim. 

There was a wicked light in Tim’s lit- 
tle, beady eyes—a light that reminded 
Bobs of a broncho they had owned when 
on the ranch in Colorado. When he 
showed the whites of his eyes and put 
back his ears, Bobs knew that he was go- 
ing to buck or pitch. He was a nasty, 
wicked horse, and Bobs hated him. He 
knew that look in Tim’s eye meant mis- 
chief—yes, Tim was just like that darned 

ny. 

Fpobe never had fought in his life. It 
had never occurred to him when watch- 
ing a screen fight that some day he might 
have to fight himself. Bobs had heard 
someone say that one should never let an 
animal know that he was afraid of it. 
The minute the animal knows that you 
are afraid, you are lost. In dealing with 
a bully, even if you are afraid, don’t let 
him know it. Put up a bluff; make him 
think you are a fierce, man-eating tiger. 

Bobs tried, but he couldn’t look fierce— 
anyway, not like a fierce, man-eating ti- 
ger. The best he could do was to smile, 
but he couldn’t keep the fear out of his 
eve. Notwithstanding the terrifying situ- 
ation, Bobs was doing his best to buck up 
under it. Tho he felt a cold, wet terror at 
the prospect of fighting, he was calm out- 
wardly in spite of the fear in his eyes. 

He was afraid he would have to give up 
the skates or take a licking. If he could 
only get out of it. He mustn’t catch Tim 
whispering. He would just have to keep 
his eyes away from Tim. In that way lay 
salvation. “ 

At the very moment he had made the 
resolution not to look Tim’s way, his eyes 
turned that way. Tim was watching his 
chance. Catching Bobs’ eyes on him, he 
turned and deliberately whispered to his 
next neighbor, who happened to be little 
Johnny Furgason. Then he turned back 
and looked defiantly at Bobs. 

30bs was caught in the trap—caught by 
both feet. The bully would do what he 
liked with him. Every nerve in every 
limb of him was scared with the horror 
of it. Still, his honor was at stake. He 
couldn't conceal the fact from his teacher, 
whipping or no whipping. 

White to the lips, Bobs raised his hand, 
straightening his shoulders, his head went 
up. “Teacher, Tim Tucker whispered. 
He whispered to Johnny Furgason.” 

“Tim, did you whisper?’’ 

“Yes’m,” with certain bravado. 

“Take your.seat, and remain in at re- 
cess,”’ 

Tim looked over his shoulder as he 
walked to his seat, and threw a wicked 
look at Bobs. 

The order was given. There was a 
sound of tramping, shuffling feet and the 
line was in motion, slowly filing out and 
marching to the music of the piano. 

From his seat, Tim shot a murderous 
look at Bobs. Bobs met it with head up, 
his shoulders squared, his chin thrust 
forward, his lips a straight line. At least, 
he was putting on a bold front, tho his 
heart was thumping like a trip-hammer. 

Babs, as she passed him in the long line, 

looked at him and winked, signifying that 
She would stand by him as long as the 
Starry dipper hung in the heavens. Never 
did a recess seem so short to Bobs. No 
Sooner were they all out than they were 
marching in again, so it seemed to him. 
. How he hated to see school dismissed 
von the night! If he tried to run away, 
+im would follow him, just as he did lit- 
tle Johnny Ferguson. He had only one 
desire in his life just then, and that was 
to get away—anywhere, but just as far 
2S possible from Tim. 

He had some wild notion of pretending 
to be sick and of asking the teacher to 
let him go home. But, after due consid- 
fration, he decided that that wouldn’t 
help matters. Tim would get him the 
saat day. He wouldn’t ask protection 
‘rom the teacher; if he did the kids would 
call him a coward, The title of dumbbell 
Was quite enough. To add coward would 
be too much. He could never live it 
down, 

The fear-haunted eyes were very grave 
behind the horn-rimmed glasses. He was 
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A Definite FARM PLAN 


Builds Farm Prosperity and Independence 
From Only 80 Acres 
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watching the line file out for the last 
time that day. School was dismissed. 

When the last child had passed thru 
the hall and out to the sidewalk, 
Bobs went back to his desk. He fooled 
around, pretending to look for something. 
He couldn’t stay there forever just 
pretending, so he went to the teacher and 
asked if he might stay to help clean up. 

She said that Johnny Furgason and 
Thomas Koil were to help that evening, 
that He might have Tuesday. Tuesday 
wouldn’t help him any. It was right now 
that he needed help. 

It was not a happy situation, and Bobs 
wanted to delay it as long as possible. 
Well, he’d just have to face it. He opened 
the outside door and sent a fear-whipped 
glance about him. To his dismay, the 
children were still hanging around. Every 
child in the line knew what was coming 
to Bobs, and they were waiting for the 
event. 

Trying to look unconcerned, Bobs 
walked out into the glaring day. He 
ambled down the walk with his hands 
in his pockets, his shoulders shrugging. 
He stopped and looked up: “Gee whiz, 
I thought I heard an airship.” 

The children looked up, following Bobs’ 


eyes. There was no sign of an airship, 
nothing but the blue, blue sky and a 
number of white floating clouds. Some 


youngsters laughed. Bobs puckered his 
lips and tried to whistle. The whistle was 
a flat failure. His lips were dry and 
parched; so was his throat. There was 
only a feeble cackle. 

Babs stuck close to him. She had been 
standing by the outside door waiting for 
him, determined if there would be a scrap, 
she would be there to see fair play. 

Bobs saw Tim edging his way thru the 
crowd of school children that jammed the 
sidewalk. Tim was close now. Bobs in- 
stinctively felt his presence. He saw 
Tim’s arm shoot out. He was yanked 
from the sidewalk. 

“Come back here, ye darned dumb- 
bell,” motioning with his bullet-shaped 
head. “I want a word with you.” 

“All right,” said Bobs, swallowing a 
lump in his throat. ‘““‘Where do you want 
t* go?’ 

“Back of the schoolhouse.” 

“Oh, whoopee! Tim’s goin’ to whale th’ 
liver out of the dumbbell,” yelled one of 
Tim’s followers. And pell mell they all 


went, following the participants. 
Babs stuck to Bobs. 
side. 


She never left his 
She stuck closer than a sandbur in 





‘rushed at him, 





a cat’s tail. Soon Bobs found himself in 
the center of a ring of excited boys, fac- 
ing Tim. A few girls were hanging around 
the outside circle. Babs was there, but 
in the center of the ring, because Bobs 
was there. 

“Say, boob, if ye want to save your 
skin, jes’ pass them skates along to me, 
an’ promise never to tell teacher again 
when I whisper—see?” 

“But, ye did whisper,’’ said Bobs, smil- 
ing a little sickly smile and turning his 
head sideways to look up at Tim thru 
the horn-rimmed glasses. 

“You're a liar!’’ 

“I ain’t; you did whisper,” 
Bobs. 

“Say, kin I have the skates?” 

“They are my skates, Grandma guv 
’em t’ me. They were daddy’s.”’ 

“I don’t give a darn whose skates they 
were, or who give ’em to you, I want ’em.” 

“Better let him have the skates, kid, 
or we'll liek ye,’’. yelled a voice in the 
crowd, 

“They’re my skates, an’ ye can’t have 
’em.” The stubbornness in Bobs was be- 
ginning to ferment. Ss 

“Give me the skates or take a lickin’.” 

“I reckon we'll have t’ fight, ‘cause ye 
can’t have the skates. I'll take a lickin’ 
first.”” And Bobs smiled wistfully. 

“All right, here goes!”’ Tim hauled back 
and struck Bobs a stinging blow in the 
mouth, knocking him off his feet. 

Bobs was taken unawares. He got up 
looking dazed. Then his face set. It no 
longer smiled. His mouth clamped down 
until the lips were a thin, straight line. 
He jerked off his glasses and threw them 
to Babs. Babs had retreated to the out- 
side circle, but she was still in the front. 

Bobs was thoroly aroused. He pylled off 
his coat and threw that to Babs. His lip 
was cut; blood was trickling down his 
chin. That hurt angered him. When Tim 
Bobs hit him with his 
clenched fist and sent him staggering 
back. 

They clinched, they pounded, clawed, 
swayed and kicked and struggled back 
and forth. Bobs locked his legs around 
Tim’s body and clawed him with both 


snapped 


fists. Tim shook him loose and locked his 
arms around Bobs, hugging him bear 
fashion. 


Bobs struggled to free himself. Tim 
loosened one arm and struck Bobs in the 
face. Again they struggled, swayed and 
fought, scratched and clawed. Tim was 
getting the best of it. Tim always did. 





Babs was jumping up and down, clap- 
ping her heels together, and shouting at 
the top of her voice: “Tunney! Tunney! 
Bobs! Tunney! Tunney!’’ Over and over 
she shouted the words. 


T LAST they began to seep thru Bobs’ 

excited brain. He remembered the 
screen fights and Tunney. They had got 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight over the ra- 
dio, *he and Babs listening in with their 
ears glued to the loud-speaker. 

With a mighty effort, Bobs wrenched 
himself loose from Tim’s grasp. By brute 
strength he never hoped to win. Tim was 
his superior in weight and years. Bobs 
began to fight more systematically. He 
let Tim do the pushing. He was on the 
defensive. 

Bobs began to try the art of side-step- 


ping. This was a new one on Tim. He 
didn’t understand it. When he hit out 
his hardest, Bobs was not there. Bobs 


kept up the 
ping under, 


dodging, side-stepping, slip- 
stepping backward, but al- 
ways facing Tim—whenever the opportu- 
nity offered, putting in some good punch- 
es of his own. 

Tim was breathing hard. Bobs was 
freshening up. The boys, seeing the way 
the wind was likely to blow, began to 
call encouragement to Bobs. 

“You’re doing fine, Bobs.”’ 

“Hit him again, Bobs; he deserves it!” 

“Knock his whole darn block off!” 

“Hurrah for Bobs!” 

And all the time, Babs was jumping and 
yelling, “Tunney!” 

The hazing and this new way of fight- 
ing drove Tim crazy. His face was on 
fire with fury and despair. His whole 
body was wet with sweat. He rushed at 
Bobs. There was murder in his small, 
beady, rat-like eyes. 

Bobs was ready for him. His left fist 
jabbed Tim in the stomach, the right arm 
made a lightning curve. The clenched 
fist caught Tim squarely under the chin. 
Bobs put all the strength of the steely 
muscle that had developed thru the sum- 
mer into that blow. 

Tim went down as falls a tree felled by 
the cutter’s ax. He lay so still, and his 
face was so white under the dirt and tan 
that Bobs was scared. He had heard 
Jimjams read an article in a newspaper 
about a schoolboy killing another by hit- 
ting him with his fist. He wondered if 
he had killed Tim. 


For a few seconds, Bobs lived in a 


nightmare of cruel fancies and terror, He 
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saw himself behind prison bars. He would 
never see maw or Jimjams or Babs or 
mammy again—never—never. He had 
murdered Tim—Tim who was going to cut 
out his liver and feed it to Silverspurs. 

He looked toward Tim and blinked. It 
was hard to see without his glasses. 
Somebody was fanning Tim with a hat. 
He heard someone say: “Bring water, but 
don’t let the teacher see you.” Then, 
“Come back, we don’t need it. He’s com- 
ing ‘round.”’ 

“That Farrell kid’s got a punch like a 
sledge hammer.” 

“He’s some fighter—knock out, an’ ev- 
erything.”’ 

“I bet he’s been training in Denver or 
Omaha. He’s a regular guy.”’ Bobs heard 
all this, but what mattered was that Tim 
was coming ‘round. 

Tim opened his beady eyes and looked 
up at Bobs. Seeing his enemy on the 
ground and not dead, Bobs felt a peculiar 
exultation. He forgot the rules of the 
game. He jumped on Tim, straddling him. 

“Ye darned duffer, say you're licked— 
say it!’ 

“I’m licked,” wheezed Tim. 

“Say it loud, so’s the fellahs can hear 
ye.’ Tim made another attempt. 

“That’s better. Now, dig Johnny's things 
out of your pockets and give ‘em to him.” 

“They're in my coat pocket,”’ rolling his 
beady eyes toward the coat lying where 
he had thrown it on the ground. 

“Get your things, Johnny.’’ Johnny lost 
no time in retrieving his lost property. 

“Let me up!” 

“Nope, not yet. Promise that ye’ll nev- 
er whip another fellah, nor take his things 
jes’ ’cause he tells teacher when ye whis- 
per—play square; ye understand?” 

“Yep, I understand.” 

“Well, promise, dern ye!” 

“Aw, let me up!” 

“Ye ain't promised yet. 
dern ye, I'll begin all over again.”” And 
he pressed his clenched fist under Tim’s 
chin. 

Tim, who knew when he had enough, 
and who had no intention of taking an- 
other such beating, gave the necessary 
promise, 

“Remember, the fellahs all heard ye. 
If ye break the promise, I'll lick ye 
again,” relieving Tim of his weight. 

Tim got to his feet. His legs were 
wabbly and his head dizzy. He got his 
coat and slouched away, followed by the 
shouts of the jeering children. 

(Concluded next week) 


Fewer Hogs to Market 
During Next Year 


(Continued from page 6) 
report was appointed by the board to as- 
sist them. Members of the advisory com- 
mittee attending the Indianapolis meet- 
ing were as follows : 

R. M. Gunn, chairman, Buckingham, 
Iowa; United States Department of Agri- 
culture—M. Ezekiel, C. A. Burmeister, G. 
A. Dagger, H. M. Dixon, C. L. Harlan; 
United States Department of Commerce— 
E. G. Montgomery; Institute of American 
Meat Packers—W. W. Woods, president, 
8S. J. Russell, G. A. Noble, Mr. Longstreet; 
State Colleges of Agriculture—C. R.; Ar- 
nold of Ohio, M. M. Justin of Purdue, L, 
J. Norton of Illinois, R. C. Ashby of Illi- 
nois, R. V. Gunn of Michigan, P. L. Miller 
of Iowa, R. H. Cole of Nebraska, H. J. 
Henney of Kansas, 

The committee found itself handicapped 
by lack of accurate census of the swine 
population covering the entire corn belt. 
It was recommended that the national 
board and affiliated organizations use 
their influence to secure the passage of 
a bill by congress making available to the 
Department of Agriculture funds and au- 
thority to take annual censuses in select- 
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ed townships in each state, in order to | 


get a better basis for estimating number 
of livestock. That a study of the cut-out 


value of hogs at different seasons of the | 


year be made was also recommended. 
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Farm Forces Attack New 
Tariff Bill 


(Continued from page 3) 


there still are holes in the proposed tariff 
law that need to be plugged. Increases 
are requested on dried whole milk ang 
on casein. Butter, however, has been 
made dutiable at 14 cents a pound, hav- 
ing been boosted from 12 cents. 

The proposed rate of 14 cents has 
drawn the fire of interests which pro- 
fess fear of a “hold-up of eastern con- 
sumers.”’ 
in a recent inquiry addressed to Senator 
Brookhart by the Boston Post. Asking 
why the senator favors the 14-cent duty 
on butter, which is one of the few farm 
products produced thruout the country 
and particularly in the corn belt on which 
the tariff usually is effective, the Boston 
Post said it was informed that “the dairy 
industry is prosperous.’’ The Boston Post 
continued: 

“Figures from federal sources show that 
the dairy farmer receives a larger per- 
centage of the customer's dollar than the 
farmer engaged in any other branch of 
agriculture. Our people here in New 
England have been suffering from the 
effects of an industrial depression (whlike 
those of other industrial sections of the 
country). Butter is an important item 
of food with them. They can not under- 
stand why they should be forced to pay 
a heavy duty on that product. Surely, no 
other commodity in the whole tariff bill 
is protected to the extent of 14 cents a 
pound. Butter is only one of the items 
in the agricultural schedule which will 
cost our people heavily in additional 
prices for food. Things may look differ- 
ent in the west, but here we are very 
seriously concerned about what seems to 
be in the nature of a hold-up of eastern 
consumers. What can you say in de- 
fense of so extraordinary an item in the 
tariff bill?” 

What the fiery Iowa senator had to say 
took three pages, part of which follows: 

“In the first place,’”’ Brookhart replied, 
“I want to state that your information as 
to the prosperity of the dairy farmer is 
entirely erroneous. It is no argument to 
say that he gets a bigger percentage of 
the customer’s dollar than the other 
branches of agriculture are getting, be- 
cause the other branches are getting so 
much less than they are justly entitled 
to get that even if the dairy farmer's 
share is greater it does not make him 
prosperous. I have just investigated his 
condjtion in northern New York. I find 
that he is getting about 5 cents a quart 
for his milk, and I also find that the con- 
symers in New York City are paying as 
high as 20 cents a quart for it. As it 
happens also, a man from your city was 
in my office as I read your letter, and he 
told me he had just bought a dairy farm 
in New Hampshire, tributary to Boston, 
for considerably less than the buildings 
and improvements on the farm had cost.” 

Continuing, Brookhart asserted that 
“your conclusion that 14 cents a pound 
tariff on butter is the highest in the 
whole tariff bill is likewise erroneous, for 
it amounts to about 25 per cent ad valor- 
em, and if you will read the bill over you 
will find that it is filled with industrial 
rates several times higher.” 

Coming to the question of the tariff as 
a national policy, the senator asked: “Now 
why should the east be asked to pay this 
rate to the west and to the eastern 
farmer as well?” and answered: 

“Because ever since the tariff was first 
made a national policy, the west as well 
as the eastern farmer has been paying 
these rates to the east, and even higher, 
I do not ask thé east to sell us any in- 
dustrial products at less than the reason- 
able cost of production and a reasonable 
profit. The east has no right to ask us 
to sell farm products at any less price. 
Each of us should seé the standpoint of 
the other, but your letter discloses that 
you have no idea of the western stand- 





This apprehension is expressed 





point of western rights, or even rights of 
eastern farmers. 

“IT am also convinced that you have no 
real idea of the cause of your present 
troubles. The real cause is the agricul- 
tural depression. Agricultural prices 
have been beaten down to such a low lev- 
el that agriculture’s buying power has 
been destroyed. The farmers are no 
longer able to buy your manufactured 
goods at any price, hence your mills are 
idle and you want to further weaken their 
ability to buy your stuff by denying them 
the same tariff equal to the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, which you 
demand for your industrial products. 

“If you will take a fair-minded view of 
this situation in the east, there will be 
no occasion for controversy between the 
east and west, but if you do not take this 
view, it means a union of the west and 
south, which have identical interests in 
the matter. These sections will no longer 
submit to paying your higher tariff rates 
without being compensated by an equal 
rate of protection on their own products. 

“On most of the farm products,” Brook- 
hart continued, “mere tariff rates are 
not effective. They are upon butter, but 
when there is an exportable supply, the 
tariff wall breaks down and the price is 
fixed in the competitive markets of the 
world. For instance, we have 42 cents 
a bushel tariff on wheat, but at this mo- 
ment wheat is selling for an average of 
20 cents a bushel higher for the farmers 
of Canada than for the farmers of the 
United States, in spite of this so-called 
protection. It is for this reason that we 
demand the tariff debenture which will 
make the rates effective on agriculture 
as well as now on industry. The protect- 
ed industries are short-sighted in fight- 
ing this proposition. Debentures or boun- 
ties are part of the original tariff idea, 
from Alexander Hamilton down to date.” 

Having given you this one illustration 
of eastern opposition to higher duties on 
farm products, we will now go back to 
the statement of the twelve organizations 
which we were considering when we 
slipped off the main track on butter. 

The farm representatives figure the 
farmers got skinned on the hide tariff 
in the house bill. Formerly duty free, 
hides were given a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem by the house, but shoes and oth- 
er leather products were given higher du- 
ties, claimed to be in line with the duty 
placed on hides. The duties were re- 
tained in the senate bill. But, according 
to the calculations of the western Repub- 
licans, the 20 per cent duty placed on 
shoes and other leather products is en- 
tirely too high. For instance, they claim 
that strictly compensatory duty on shoes 
would be 3.6 per cent, and for this and 
similar adjustments, the allies intend to 
fight. 

Complaints were also voiced by the 
farm group on the senate finance com- 
mittee’s cut of 34 to 31 cents a pound in 
the duty on wool, the failure to grant a 
duty on long staple cotton, the inadequate 
protection given against frozen and dried 
eggs from China, the lack of a sufficient 
duty on flax, the need of honest-to-good- 
ness duties on starches which compete 
with corn and other crops, and the keen 
competition faced by growers of fruits 
and vegetables from imported products. 
Concluding, the twelve farm disciples 
voiced a warning: 

“If agriculture is to make the needed 
readjustments of production, remunera- 
tive prices must be obtaiped for the prod- 
ucts grown on farms. Such prices can 
be approached if congress enacts a tariff 
bill that will protect the domestic mar- 
ket for American producers. Without 
such protection, it would seem futile for 
congress to provide federal machinery for 
bringing about farm relief by means of 
assistance to farmers in marketing their 
surplus crops.” 

This reference to the Federal Farm 
Board calls to mind the fact that the 
honeymoon that members of the board 
have been enjoying since their appoint- 
ment by the president is over. To date, 
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the board has been highly and widey 








praised, but, as is thoroly appreciated 
each member, the criticisms event 
must come. They will come first ané 
poir edly when the members are individ 
ally questioned in public hearings 
this week by the senate committee o 
agriculture. To this committee has beg 
delegated the responsibility of determin. 
ing the fitness of the board members 
office. While there is little doubt that) 
each will be confirmed by the senate, 
some fireworks will be exploded befor 
senatorial approval of the president's ge 
lections is given. In the meantime, the 
board is sawing wood and pursuing th 
policy of proceeding ‘‘cautiously and con 
servatively.” It probably is this conser. 
vatism that irks senators who wanted big 
things done quickly in behalf of the 199 
crops. Once past the senatorial gauntlet, 
however, the board will probably continu 
to “make haste slowly,” as it has done to 
date. But more on this later. 


































UTILIZING SURPLUS SKIM-MILK 


According to a recent survey made by 
the United States Department of Agricul 
ture, there were in 1928 approximately 
76,000,000 pounds of surplus skim-mik 
used in the making of concentrated sour 
skim-milk, at twenty-seven different mik 
plants or creameries located in various 
sections of the country. The method of 
making this product was perfected by Dr. 
L. A. Rogers, chief of the division of dairy 
research laboratories in the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. This product is sold 
mainly as a poultry feed, and affords 
creameries or milk plants equipped with 
condensing machinery a profitable means 
of atilizing surplus skim-milk. 





TATTOO MARKING HOGS AND 
CATTLE 


Several folks who are using the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer poultry marker have writ- 
ten to ask whether it can be used also 
on hogs and cattle. We do not recom- 
mend it for anything except poultry mark- 
ing. The needles are too fine for satis 
factory use on coarse-skinned animals 
and the mark would not show at all ona 
dark-skinned animal. For information 
about tattoo marking of hogs and cattle, 
we suggest that our readers write to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., anu ask for govern 
ment bulletin on that subject. Same is 
furnished free on request. 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—This corn has worse than corn borers in it 
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HERE COMES A CAR, 


HALT, MISTER / 
GOT ANY CORN? 























THIS IS ALL I'VE 





GOT MISTER! | 
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Eppley Hotels 


IN IOWA 


IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin 


....and the Hotel Alexandria 
in Los Angeles 


Enjoy Eppley Hospitality 














MARTINS . 


CORN KING 


SEED RACKS 


Make it EASY. to bel 
SURE of Good Seed 


HOUSANDA of farmers say, 

yen seed corn early nadie beled 
the seed germ has been injured by 
freezing, and store it in Martin 
Rack — It will dry out thoroughly 
and will keep in perfect condition 
for planting next spring. Martin’s 
Corn King Racks provide @ simple, 
effective method of being sure of 
strong germinating seed corn at 
planting time. 

Martin Racks are the most prac- 
tical known method for the proper 
drying and care of seed corn. Easy 








A.T. Martin | 











> = Mang onrener, a 
Corn King: or tes! ing very ernel of every 

i apes oe by q Racks 
Seed Racks at ‘when 





old fi in 

SPECIAL FREE THIRTY- DAY. TRIAL” OFFER 

So sure are we that you will ethusiastiony 
seerore Martin Racks, the same as 30,000 other 
good farmers have done, that we will gladly send 
you a dozen racks, enough for 1,200 ears, on 
thirty days free trial, Write for full details of ees 
offer and booklet on the care o co 

HE a aa comm any 

218 East Third Street ies Moines, lowa 
























The most. talked- 
about Manure 
Spreader of the 
times positively 
a leader. 





easy to handle, light 
draft. A boy and two 
horses can a it 
Sey” without troub 
Many Improvements 

Positive chain lift; super-strong auto- 
type front; oil-soaked, wear-defying ma- 
ple axle bearings; improved pulverizing, 
all-steel beaters; positive apron feed; 
Alemite Zerk lubrication. If you want a 
REAL Spreader, write for 
circular and our attract-_- 
ive terms. 

GEHL BROS MFG. CO. 


316 S. Water St. 
| 529 West Bend, W 























Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE Sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
207 W. Wacker Brive, Chicago, Illinois 
Plant: Buffalo, Iowa 
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OSi- 
3 AWAY 





Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“There are more _ self-made 
women than men, only you nev- 
er hear a _ self-made woman 
bragging about it.” 








OBVIOUS 


An elderly man approached one of the 
attendants in the traveling menagerie. 

“Can you tell me what that hump on 
the camel’s back is for?” he asked. 

The keeper scratched his ear. 

‘What it’s for?’ he murmured. 

“Yes; what use has it?” 

“Well, it’s pretty useful sir The_old 
camel wouldn’t be much use without it, 
you know.” 

“But why not?” 


“Why not!” exclaimed the keeper in 
surprise. “Well, you don’t suppose peo- 
ple would pay to see ’im if ’e ’adn’t got 
an ’ump, do you?” 


PRETTY GOOD AT IT 

She was telling an acquaintance about 
her girl friends. 

“Yes,” she said, “my friend, Maud, is 
only twenty-five, but she’s been married 
three times, and all her husbands have 
béen named William.” 

“You don’t say!” replied he. “Why, she 
must be a regular Bill collector.” 


GAVE HIM AWAY 


“I don’t know who he was with, but it 
wasn’t his wife.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He was holding the umbrella over her.” 


NOT OUR SPOONS 
“Take your spoon out of your coffee!” 
“What's the matter? Afraid it will 
rust?” 


AND IT COST $5 

The policeman entered the restaurant 
and with great dignity announced to the 
man at the table next to ours: “Your car 
awaits without.” 

“Without what?’ retorted the rather 
loud-mouthed gentleman. 

‘Without lights,’’ said the cop. 
your ticket.” 


‘‘Here’s 


OUR SENTIMENT, TOO 
Small Boy: “Daddy, what do you call 
aman who drives a car?” 
Father: “It all depends on how close 
he comes to me.” 


NOT WHAT HE WANTED 

Weary Willie was out of work, as usual, 
and he was exploring a new neighbor- 
hood. 

He rapped timidly at the door of a 
poor-looking house on the corner. It was 
opened by Mrs. Murphy. 

She was very red in the face, and her 
hands were still covered with soapsuds. 
Also, she was very angry at being inter- 
rupted at her washing. 

“Did you wish to see me?” she bellowed 
darkly. 

Weary Willie backed down the steps 
with downcast eyes. 

‘If I did,” he said meekly, “I’ve had 
my wish, thank you.” 


REAL SUCCESS 


“Have you recently made money in the 
stock exchange.” 

“No,”’ answered Mr. Dustin Stax. 

“Then you have not been successful?” 

“TI feel entirely successful. I have man- 
aged by avoiding risk to hold on to the 
money I had previously made.” 


HERE’S HOW 

Coach (to new player): ‘‘You’re great! 
The way you hammer the line, dodge, 
tackle your man and worm thru your 
opponents is marvelous.” 

New Player (modestly): “I guess it all 
comes from my early training, sir. You 
see, my mother used to take me shopping 
with her on bargain days.”’ 


WHAT FOLLOWED THIS? 

There had been a blowout, and the 
father of the family was perspiringly and 
profanely changing tires. 

“I don’t see why you have to talk that 
way,” said his wife reproachfully. ‘You 
act as if it were a total loss. You never 
see the good in things.” 

“Well, what good is there in this?” 

“Why, it tickled the baby so. He 
laughed right out loud when it went 
bang.” 


A RAISE EVERY WEEK 

The Employe:. “I came to ask if you 
could raise my salary.”’ 

The Boss: “This isn’t pay-day.” 

The Employe: “Tt know that, but I 
thought I would speak about it today.” 

The Boss: “Go back to work and don’t 
worry. I’ve managed to raise it every 
week so far, haven’t I?” 








. THE YEARS BIGGEST | 
OPPORTUNITY Jor: 


MOTOR OIL 


and 


TRACTOR OIL 


SPECIAL Pook Can Prices 


Car _ shipments of =e bee > Oil now 3 ng 
speci car prices for spring shipment and billin 
bein filled for ~ -* ht now, so clip the coupon 
le offer before it is wi 

o obligation but a real oe 


In —- - areas 


our neighborhood 
ro ull re of this remarka 


drawn. 


ashes 


REE ins. 
gh agp 


VALUABLE 
PREMIUMS 


made up at 
. A car is 


rices, free prem- 


offered to those farmers 


ers promptly. Premiums 
are articles of real merit and value. Let 
us tell you what they are! 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


i 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, without P 
mation concerning your “Pool Car Plan” of buying oil. 


pocccssscss so 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
aterloo, low 
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infor- 

















rey THIS ON 


ONE PIG 


Your veterinarian knows and re- 
commends genuine SANTONIN 
because it is harmless yet a 
powerfully effective ingredient 
for ridding hogs of worms. 


SANTONIN 


World’s Greatest Worm Destroyer 
















and Booklet at 


SEE This Feeder 
Before You Buy 




















Use coupon below and send for a Free Seoter 
Capsule of SANTONIN to try on one pig 
with worms. Follow simple directions bom tonne oe. 
and note results — you'll be astonished! pa 
been to 
BOTH FREE| | i: oe 
Send for Capsule a = a ly ra on ee ee 











Make 
this ] 
test 
NOW 
r mee S he 
§ Amrorc Trapvinc Corp. Dept.88 8 Little 
; 261 Fifth Ave., New York 8 C t_ 
$ Send Free Capsule of Santoninand § ian 
i Booklet, “‘225-Ib Hogs in 5 Months.” @ LT r| S 
! Name be ckee tcegcccocaces esececcc ‘ants ws 
: ROME oh vvvccsticioeetse Weeascoee : a \\ 
H eg OS ee Sree. 
— ee eeseeececd ': 








Copper - Bearing Galvanized Steel 
can’t rust; won’t rot; fast deliv- 
ery without waste; easiest to handle; 
needs little power. Best; priced 
right. Write for catalog. 














Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
103 McLun Street 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. Ffom the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 











on ry 

olLSi of 
wes] wom 
r- - S ewe 
~wo] —o@ 
Senl See 
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CS mu Te 
& 2 } 5 e o 
ee oe 
Fisher's index number ............|._147| 98 





CATTLE—At Chicago , 
1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters.. 
FeCACLS _ossssessreesscnsessssestessenes 


HOGS—At ¢ peas 








FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

OCTOBER HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, October lard 
now indicates a price of $8.78 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next October. October 
rib sides indicate a price of $8.94 next 

tober. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
August 24, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 97 per cent, grain 
106 per cent, livestock 86 per cent, lum- 
ber 100 per cent, ore 119 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war- normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
441%4c, week before 43c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 22%c, 
fresh firsts, last week 35%c, 
35%c: ducks, last week 2ic, 
21c; fat hens, last week 27c, week before 
27c; broilers, last week 26c, week before 
27¢; geese, last week 15c, week before 15c. 


week before 22c; eggs, 
week before 
week before 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c Thes bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent, 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 
























































































Be a a eS 123] 82 
Light hogs | 128 88 
ee 133 95 
IE ARDUEDAD | seseritdssixnncntinceiesionsens 109; 80 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
IIIINID: “saieniemiioves iauinethesnenbnelineenianeaele 178 88 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood woo] at Boston 139 82 
Light_cow_hides_at_Chicago.. 105 77 
GRAIN 
At Chicaro— | 
COPn, NG. B MAC ccsrncct 141 101 
Oats, No. 2 white oa 109, 122 
Wheat, No. 2 red ............. ie 119 95 
Wheat, No. 1 northern. .......... 111 116 
On lowa Farms— | 
ee 149} 104 
ILRI OS, Fe MS | 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee} 152) 111 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 170 118 
Bran, at Kansas City... col 136} 113 
Shorts, at Kansas City.. 141 114 
HAY 
N. 1 timothy, at Chicago...) 107/79 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 145, 95 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago won| 149] 93 
Clover seed, at Toledo 125 66 
Timothy seed, at Chicag | 79 105 
Cotton, at New York . 144 v9 
Eggs, at Chicago 144 
Lard 
Sides 
Ham ... 
Bacon 
FUTURES—At ehtens 
Corn— | | 
RNIN © ik sickscnssunsniccebidticnennanes 155 133 
| ON Pee | 160 134 
May . 153,134 
Oats— 
IONE. bscnacipnncanenibaasersacpesies 121| 132 
OS ERE eS 120 132 
May 119 132 
Wheat— 1 
December 124 122 
BERTCR 2 ..0s en 127 123 
MUNI ; endhdsiensssensschsigninusingntiiabeeaheiinibin 124 123 
Lard— | | 
October 111! 
EET OTE 115 93 
Sides— | | 
UNIIINI .sdanestasdhnsssninldinbabaneben 113 87 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ............ | 86 96 
Pig iron, at Birmingham | 109! 89 





Copper, at New York ........ 115 122 

Crude petroleum, at N. “York 181 103 

Lumber— | 
Dougles fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | | 





BED. « sismnincnnsDieinteeninnest 204 104 
Yellow pine (southern) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards..| 189 103 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...... 200) =: 106 
Sa eee eae | 139 100 
FINANCIAL 





Bank clearings, per capita, i 
outside of New York, | 





ot aaa ; 252 110 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, } 

at New York «0.0... maroon } 181) 135 
Industrial stocks | 463] 138 
Railroad StOckKS ......0.....csccsesceese| 169) 132 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 














CATTLE 
2 
a | &| 2 
s s 
a} 2] 2 
6|o|% 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and anceae 
LABt WOOK crcrcccrcccoseceseseeeee | 14.75/15.00) 14.25 
Week before cscs.) 15.20/15.92'14.90 
Good— | 
EMRE WIOOM oa vcsccecciecenedecseis 113.25/13.75/12.50 
Week before o.........00000 13.75/14.10/13.00 
Medium— | 
ERB WOM co sicsecsccosesion sive 111.25/11.00 9.75 
Week before  .....ccce..0- 11.75/11.65/10.10 
Common— | 


9.00! 7.25 
| 9.38: 7.62 
| i 

| 
| 
15.50 14.50 
{16.25 15.25 


Last week .......... 
Week before 
Light weight beef 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
ee er 
Week before ..... 
Medium and good— 





~) 





BM WOOK «So vecses vecotesees ctsces 112.00)12.25/11.00 
Week DefOre  e.crcccccrcceeee| 112.50/13.00'11.50 
Common— | 
BeOS WHO Kocsesccecscvrcrent S00) O00) 9:25 
WOOK DELOLS  vicccensssretcs | 9.38) 9.38) 7.62 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— } | 
LASt WEEK. .......ccscccccccere cece] 11.00'11.00/10.75 
Week before .....ccccossee{11.12/11.38/ 11.00 
Cows— { 
Last week . mere 8.75! 9.00) 8.00 
Week before Spbinenee | 9.00] 9.15] 8.35 
Bulls— | | 1 
Te ec Se earn | 8.00] 8.25] 7.2 
Week before 8.25) 8.75 760 





Canners and cutters— | 
Last week .... a & 
Week before . 

Stockers and feed 














Last week . 110. 9.50 
Week before ..c.....csccseee 110.75'10.25) 9.75 
Cows and heifers— | 
ee, ee | 8.25! 8.75, 8.00 
Week before 2.1... | 8.50) 8.88! 8.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. — | | 
Last WeeK wc} 9.75/10.00/10.00 
Week before seoeeee | 10.00/10.30;)10.20 





Medium (200-250 Ibs. js j | | 
Last Week. .......c.cccosscosesere! 10.25) 10.50/10.35 
Week before ................|10.60/10.90,10.75 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | | 
TIE “WGK | a csststaccveirn, -25'10.75!10.60 
Week before ...... al 11.15 10.75 

Light lights (130- 150 Tbs.) | ! 








eS eee ae 10.60 10.25 
Week before ... venes| 10 35/10.85!10.50 
Smooth and rough | | 


heavy packing sows | 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week . 
Week before .... 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Last WEEK oc.cccoccecccsscscoscce}eccsoeeee!10.00} 9.75 
| 
| 











Week before Gnsnsbobesanstekce |e vosncinn LOL OUT OE OO 
Stock pigs— | | | 
LBRE, WOK, cessssvessinsssscssrcess| “9.201. .r0000001- 9.00 
Weer Derere § c.n.acn: Ft ee 9.12 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to ‘yma } | | 
WU NE cesccevtenisanidescis eens eee os 
Week befre ........ 12.60/13.40/12.48 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week in niakelineenpcanian 9.50} 9.75} 8.50 
Week before ....... 9.75'10.00' 8.88 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Least WEEK a...ccsccccccccrsese| 8.75) 9.15) 8.50 
Week before .. 9.00; 9.50) 8.75 
Ewes, medium to choice— e | | 
~<a | 5.00! 4.751 4.50 
Week before occu.) 5.50) 5.25] 5.00 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 


































































HAY 
> 
= 
Y ° 
2 
gi/¢gi|¢@ 
z & i 2 
Si <= 
° eo) 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
t week ..... 19.00 
Week before . RA ..119.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
LiBBE WOK. cccccscvccssccvisesenes ppaeets.: Tne 19.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ............. sssseseesees | 18.50123.50 
Week belore  .......sc000-0/17.50)23.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ......0c i ec csentgial 17.25/21.75 
Week before . a 19.00 
Week before 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ...... stiessenseerasens 16.50}19.50 
Week DEFOE crsccercssooeseee | 15.50/19.50 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last WEEK ....ccccsrccccsssevoveee| 14,50/17.25 
Week Defore ocs.cccooreeeeee-.}14.50)17.25 
Oat straw— 
Last WEEK ....c.cccccosscresseeeee| 8.50} 6.75) 8.50 
Week before ..........cccc--+ 8.50} 6.75| 8.50 
GRAIN 
> 
2 t 
° : = 
= a o 
ec oeae. 
& = 5 n 
o1o}ul} a 
Corn, No, 2Y— | | | 
Last week ........ 1.03%| .96%4/1.01 | .95% 
Week before ..../1.01%| .9544| .994%4) .94% 
Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ......... 1.0256] .96 |1.00 | .94% 
Week before ....|1.01%4| .95 | .98%4| .9314 
Corn, No. 4Y— _ | | | 
Last week. ........ 11.02%] .95 | .99 | 93% 
Week before ..../1.00%| .94 9744; .92% 
Oats— | i ' ' 
Last week .........! .48 43%] .45%4! .43 
Week before ....| .45 4216| .44 | .40% 
Barley— | 
Last week ........ 64 .58 | 
Week before ....| .59%4! .53% 
Rye— | 
Last week ......... 981%4| .91 } 
Week before 110014 | .91 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! | 
Last week sbeniaid {1. 28 So 26%4/1.28 /|1.16 
Week before ..../1.28%4/1.20 11.23 1.154% 
FEEDS 
o| 2| 4] 3 
at ©Pretai, 
3] 21318] & 
| €] Z/ 2) 4] 
j= ais 5} _ 
;S)ej58] ays 
Bran— | | | 
Last week........ 130.25|26.75|27.75/30.00 
Week before..../27.75}25.50/ 26.50/30. 00) 
Short..— | | 
Last week 33.5 513 75136. 001 
Week before....|31.25! 9.50!36.00| 
Hominy feed— | | | } 
Last week........}46.50)....../..es0+0-186.00 
Week befre....|40.25)......... | seipesss 36.00) 
Linseed meal | | 
(o. p.)— 
Last Week .......!56.25|...00..0./54.25) 
Week before....|/54.50)........./52.75) 
Cottonseed (41 | | | 
per cent)— | 
Last week........ 144.25 
Week before..../42.25) 
Tankage— | | 
5BBt WOOK .26 il ccccocves Ck 75.00;75.00 
“Week before....}......... 170.00) . ..coccce 75.00/75.00 
Gluten— & a A. 
Last week.. ann 136.50 
Week before....|... 136.50 





*Quotations at Des jeathen in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 

























& X., &., ES. 

Sa oN oN Soon 

aN a 5. SR: 

O°. os OS | -.8 

S154 Saf ecu 

2 3 2 o3 55s 

Be | 2 | B< | 4< 

PO 6 'gsscscncs oe [ 87.6] 73.3) 111.5] 83.7 

Illinois 76.2} 52.3} 86.9} 73.9 

Missouri .. 65.6, 31.2) ° 65.7] 70.4 

Nebraska 95.6 76.0! 86.5} 86.3 

Kansas .... 113.8] 73.3! 108.4) 108.7 

Indiana | 70.7) 56.7| 69.8! 71.2 

GID hoes: | 132.1! 84.2] 108.7) 69.0 
Total, 7 corn | | 

belt states..! 87.6 63.0; 93.5! 86.4 





Week ending August 23, 1929, as a per 
cent of the receipts for the corresponding 
week ending August 22, 1928—Iowa, .107.4 
per cent; Illinois, 98.0; Missouri, 60.7; Ne- 
braska, 62.2; Kansas, 70.2; Indiana, 77.6; 
Ohio, 117.7; total, seven corn belt states, 
83.7 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.63, week be- 
fore $13.69. Chicago—Last week $11.90, 
week before $11.98. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
sold last week for 88%c, week before 
85lec. , 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4ic, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17%c, 
home vrown clover seed at Toledo $11.60, 
and cotton at New York 19.1c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 90c 
for No. 2 shelled, oats 37%c, and new 
wheat $1. 09. 





Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 90 per cent of the’ 
year average, as contrasted with 115 
cent for fat cattle, 71 per cent for 
and 96 per cent for lambs. ’ 

The following table gives data as 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have prey, 
week by week for the past eight yw, 
Each week is compared with the ten-y 
average of the corresponding week, 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 











































*HOGS 
s | 22 
So] Sa 
aw) ae i 
S| os 
z o 
Om to g 
@o|/ 05] & 
HOLS) G 
July 12 to aman ROR 98 90) 
July 19 to os 86 88 
July 25 to Augiiat ‘nl 160 93 
August 2 90 96 
August 91 96 
August 107 96 
August ‘ 107 98 
August 30 to Sept. 5.......... 107 88) 
tCATTLE 
July 12 to aaa A, 75 85 
July 19 to 24... 76 88} } 
July 25 to August. cea 78 87 
August 2 to §8....... oa 71 79 
August 9 to 15... 86] 78] 197 
August 16 to 22... 100 90) 4 
August 23 to 29... | 91 81) Wy 
August 30 to Sept. gs eteaiuial 86 57 
tSHEEP 
eae ee | ee 73] 107 
July 19 to 24... ma 65; 105} 
July 25 to August rrr ee aT rt 
Ce 2 eee) 97; 114 
August 9 to 15... 92) 124, 
August 16 to 22.... 114) 116) 
August 23 to 29....... ais 94) 109 
August 30 to Sept. 5......... 87 86} 1 





tLAMBS 


POS EF 60 TD cette. 40 108 
July 19 to 24 
July 25 to py Bessstasaaees 79) +105 





9 
M 
August 2 to 97) 114 & 
August 9 to 92; 124) & 
August 16 to 114] 116 & 


August 23 to 
August 30 to 


*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets, 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined 

















CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 






































1929 | 1928 | 1927 192 
August 36 2..........000/1.01%| .98% 1.0614] 11% 
August 31 ..... = 411.06%) .77y 
September 2. 1.07%! .784 
September 8 .... 1.0714| .78% 
September 4 ......... 1.05 | .79y 
September 5 ........ 4 78%, 

CHICAGO HOG 
| 

1929 | 1928 | 1927 1926 
AUZUSt BO ...crercccccee 10.25] 12.05] 9.80! 11.4 
August 31 ..... ---{ 10.20} 12.00) 9.80) 11.4 


10.20) 12.00] 9.80) 11.4 
10.10} 12.10 9.90) 11.70 
10.10} 12.00 | 11.45 
g 12.10 10: “ool 11.50 


September 2. 
September 8 .......... 
September 4 .......... 
September 5 .......... 

















EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
August were 4,032,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,152,000 bushels for the week 
before and 6, 773, 000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in August were 16,000 bushels, 
as compared with 30,000 bushels the week 
before and 52,000 bushels for the samé 
week last year. Exports of oats the fourth 
week in August were 33,000 bushels, 
as compared with 29,000 bushels for the 
week before and 644, ‘000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the fourth week in At- 
gust were 11,844,000 pounds, as compa 
wae 9,662,000 pounds the week before and 

8,747, 000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork the fourth week in 
August were 4,549, pounds, as com- 
pared with 3, 871, 000 pounds the week be 
fore and 6,012, 000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 








“Why are lawyers required to take af 
oath before practicing?” asked a teacher 
in civics, 

“Because,” answered a bright pupil, “if 
they wait until they’re mad at the judge 
they'll be fined for contempt.” 











IN FEBRUARY individual Hog Howse 


‘Ingure your pigs with 
Des Moines Individual 
Hog Houses. Farrow 
this sanitary way and 
save every pig. Elim- 
nate expogure to pin 
worms or disease; no 
runts. Locate houses 





mber and 
4 Cire ieee eek tees. Easy to fatten 
them for the February m This is tbe 
genuine McLean System. Our Nc. $ house + lil 


do the for you; real bargain; best lumber 
henmuiiae ereosoted; will serve you many yes's. 
One pig the cost of the 








MARKET YOUR SEPTEMBER Pi6s | 
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Central—Webster County, Sept. 6— 
shock threshing was completed about the 
goth of August. Oats yielding aroynd 45 
pushels per acre. Most of the corn is 
coming fairly well, altho some has been 
purt by hard winds and some by drouth. 
The rain of last Wednesday helped plow- 
ing which is making good progress. Pas- 
res holding out well, with sweet clover 





9 

? in stubble fields as substitute. Livestock 

ae in good condition, Usual amount of feed- 

6: ers are shipped in. Nearly all farmers 
. here attended the state fair.— 


around 
Oscar Petersen. 

South-Central—Wayne County, Sept. 6— 
There will be some second cutting of clo- 
yer to thresh yet. We need rain for most 
everything. Dry weather is holding up 
fall plowing and wheat sowing. Eggs 30 
cents per dozen.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 5— 
Most of the corn out of the way of frost; 
some getting pretty dry. Fall plowing 
well under way. Pastures pretty good. 
Old grain going out, and also new. Live- 
stock in good shape. Fall pigs doing 
well. County fair on this week. Roads 
good, but torn up for paving. Four-H 
club has had a good year.—Lacey Darnell. 

Western—Ida County, Sept. 6—The rain 
the first of the week has revived pastures 


7 and will help late corn, but the early 
8 fields were pretty well dried up and a lot 
L} of the ears are not filled to the tips. There 
g will be some good yields, but this year 
® there will be a wide variation; quite 
86! q spotted, owing largely to local showers, 
——s Some corn cut, but since the rain farmers 
have let up cutting for the present. Fat 
107] ii cattle and hogs going to market as fast 
105) 9g as they get in condition to command re- 
105] spect. Not much plowing done yet.—John 
114) 9 Preston. 
aa . Southern—Marion County, Sept. 5— 
109] u Probably one and one-half inches of rain 
86! % has fallen here in the past twenty-four 
d sheen hours. The corn is, I think, too far ad- 
vanced to be benefited by rain, and there 
eers, will be many 25 to 35-bushel acres .of 
m bined, corn. Pastures have nearly dried up, and 
many farmers have been feeding fodder or 
ES hay to all their stock. A very small acre- 
———> age of winter wheat is planned for here.— 
| 199 F- Marion L. Jolly. 





Northwestern—Osceola County, Sept. 5 
—Three inches of rain fell in the last 36 
hours. It was surely welcome, but too 
late to help corn much, as lots of the 
corn is already dented. Some hog cholera. 
Fall plowing couldn’t be any better. Cool- 


_| 78% er today; 48 above this morning at 6 a. m. 





Lots of medium red clover seed this fall. 
Very few reactors in the cow testing this 
time.—Chas. L. Strayer. 


1926 Southern—Ringgold County, Sept. 6— 
| We get very little rain. Corn stands the 
11.6 dry weather real well and keeps green. 
11.40 The early corn will be real good. The 


11.40 late planting will be caught by frost, or 


11.4 perhaps half of it. 


1, “it 
judge 


La 


ten 
tbe 
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Wheat was very good. 
Oats poor. Hay good. Good crop of 
clover for seed. Alfalfa good. A coopera- 
tive creamery is being established here.— 
Monroe Newton. 

Western—Guthrie County, Sept. 1—Au- 
gust has been dry and warm. Corn on 
thin, high ground and fields that were 
worked wet have suffered the most, and 
the yield on all of it will be shortened at 
least 10 per cent. Some plowing is being 
done with tractors. On account of the 
big hay crop, less corn will be cut than 
usual. Corn 90 cents.—Ellis Rogers. 

Eastern—Jones County, Sept. 1—Dry 
weather all the latter part of August has 
shortened the corn crop in this section 
of the country. There is considerable 
second crop clover, some of which will be 
cut for seed. Not much timothy threshed 
for seed here this year. Pastures that 
have not been grazed too closely still look 


£00d in spite of dry weather. Too dry 
to plow.—Duane Rigby. 
Eastern—Delaware County, Sept. 1— 


Threshing was practically all done by 
August 20. The oats are bright and of 
g00d color, because we had but very little 
rain. The quality is good, but the yield 
Was not large. We have had no rain of 
any consequence since July 24, and the 
ground is very dry. There is no fall plow- 
ing done yet in Delaware county. The 
corn crop has stood the dry weather fair- 
ly well, but there is no question but that 
the yield has been cut short by the dry 
Weather of the last two weeks. County 
fairs and picnics are on in full swing.— 
Cc. D. Hunt. : 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Sept. 1— 
Light rain last night, making four for the 
last four week-ends. Not wet enough to 
Plow; some are plowing anyway. Others 
can’t make it. It takes a lay every day 
or two. Silo filling starting. Alfalfa crop 
short. Not many hogs or cattle on feed. 
Corn yield cut by drouth.—E. A. McMillin. 

Central—Hardin County, Sept. 1—The 
dry weather is making the corn dent fast; 
firing on light soil. Second crop of clover 
being cut. Some being left for seed. Third 
cutting of alfalfa being put up. Some 
Pastures getting short. Plowing hard, but 
quite a lot being done. Potato cron pros- 











pect fair. Gardens drying up. Stock all 
healthy. Price of grain on the upturn; 
corn 90 cents, oats 37 cents.—A. R. 
Calkins. 

Northeastern—Fayette County, Sept. 5 
—For the past week the weather has been 
very warm, which has caused the corn to 
mature rapidly. Another good rain last 
night will help to mature the late plant- 
ing, which will be much better providing 
it doesn’t frost for ten days. Much clover 
seed to hull. Yields vary; five bushels 
per acre the highest reported. Silos being 
filled in the-drier sections of the county; 
too dry for plowing yet.—W. L. Peters. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Sept. 1— 
Much of Lee* county is still very. dry. 
More legume hay being put up and in good 
shape. Second crop elover being threshed 
for seed, with fair yield. Corn badly dam- 


_aged in places by continued dry weather. 


A large number attended the Iowa State 
Fair.—V. Y. H. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Sept. 4—Hot winds and amber sunsets are 
the preliminaries these days to the finals 
in the present growing season. Many 
white shucks in the corn, that rustle 
crisply in the breeze, like silver threads 
among the gold. Some red clover cut for 
seed crop, there being a little seed pretty 
evenly distributed.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Tama County, Sept. 4—Thresh- 
ing is aboyt all finished. Oat yields were 
from 30 to 40 bushels per acre, and of 
very good quality. Some spring wheat, 
but the yields were low—10 to 20 bushels 
per acre. * Corn looking fair. Pastures and 
new seeding need rain. Some fall plow- 
ing done, but the ground is hard and dry. 
—Lester Dolegal. 

Central—Greene County, 
of. Wednesday helped corn. 
late to save the potato crop, which has 
been ruined by hot, dry weather. Eggs 
28 cents, cream 44 cents. Pastures are 
reviving, but are short. The rain will 
put the ground in good condition for fall 
plowing. Livestock in good condition. 
The county fair is now in session.—Mrs. 
Andrew F. Carl. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Sept. 
5—Had a splendid rain on the 4th inst., 
which was very much needed for corn, 
potatoes and pastures. Farmers are fill- 
ing silos at present. Some threshing still 


Sept. 6—Rain 
It came too 


to do. Clover seed crop will be small 
this year. No plowing done so far this 
season. The fall pig crop will not be as 


large as usual. Very little sickness among 
hogs reported.—Fred Gross. 

Northern—Franklin County, Sept. 7— 
Possibly 10 per cent of corn out of way 
of frost, but 75 per cent needs three weeks 
more of hot weather to mature before 
frost. Yield at best will be very uneven, 
as many spots were nearly drowned and 
other spots badly fired. A few fields on 
highest ground already cut for silo. Sec- 
ond crop clover excellent and quite a bit 
will be cut for seed. A few early shotes 
already going to market, but quite a few 
heavy hogs yet to be marketed. A few 
are contracting corn at 81 cents for De- 
cember.—J. T. Thorp. 


iLLINOIS 
Eastern—Vermilion County, 
It is dry and hot. 


Sept. 4— 
Some farmers have 
stopped plowing. Some wheat ground is 
going to be rough, unless it rains. The 
corn is drying well; lots of it dented. 
Pastures are getting short. New seeding 
looks good. Lots of seed in the second 
crop of clover. New corn is 80 cents.— 
Elmer Varner. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Sept. 1 
—Weather cool and dry. Fall breaking at 
a_ standstill. Newly sown alfalfa and 
sweet clover not up, on account of drouth. 
Considerable limestone used. Corn hurt 
by drouth in many places. Outlook pes- 


simistic. Many sales in some localities.— 
is ee a 

Central—McLean County, Sept. 7—Has 
been very dry here. Have had light 


showers—just enough to settle the dust. 
Too dry to do fall plowing. Wonderful 
growth of sweet clover; in stubble on 
some fields, but on others, needing lime, 
the sweet clover is a failure, altho the 
alsike shows a good growth on these 
fields. Had fair crop of fine quality oats. 
Corn crop is good; has stood the drouth 
well. The range in yield will no doubt 
be wide. Stocks of corn moderate here. 
Had good crop of hay. Considerable acre- 
age of soybeans, mainly for hay, and 


making a good yield of good hay.—W. H.- 


Boies, 
NEBRASKA 
Central—Hall County, Sept. 6—There 


have been a few showers during the last 
few days, and one good rain, which has 
made the weather turn. cooler. The fall 
plowing is progressing very nicely. Pas- 
tures and hay meadows are in good con- 
dition. There has been some hay put up. 
The canning factory has started its sea- 
son’s run of canning sweet corn and to- 
matoes. The alfalfa is almost ready for 
the third cutting.—George E. Martin. 
Central—Merrick County, Sept. 6—The 
weather has turned somewhat cooler on 
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of Finest Quality 


veward the Farmer 


"CANADA 


LAND—rich, low-cost land—is one of the secrets of 
Canadian farm success. The vast areas of West- 
ern Canada yield immense crops of the world’s 
ighest quality grains. Virgin Canadian land, much 


HidH WEELDS 


Write for 
Frei oklet 


which ful, uescribes farm 


ich i i i in Canada. 
which is near railroads, is free from the poo yo magn n Canada. 


atest enemy—noxious weeds. It is cle 
and that will yield big, a crops ri 


the start, and it may be bought at 
$15 to $20 an acre. homestea 
available in some localities. 


Newcomers to this great Homeland find a ready 

supply of native grasses for their livestock right 

a early ——- Canada’s pl 
ma 


of tim provides 


agriculture—grain growing, mixed 


market g 


entiful supply 
at moderate 
cost. Homes may be built quickly and inexpensively. 
Canada offers golden opportunitiesin any branch of 
— - : - 3 : Semggerent 
raising, poultry-raising, dairying, fruit growing, or 
ardening. 


c/o Dept. C.54, listed below 


Cc. J. BROUGHTON 
112 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 

M. J. JOHNSTONE 
2025 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


K. HADDELAND 
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Settling in Canada is as easy as moving to another 825 Marquette Ave., 


part of your own state. Pioneer hardships have given 

place to modern life. Your nearest railway station 

is your shipping station. There are good roads, 

radio reception, nearby market 
po Sem ch 


telephones, g 
towns with modern stores, 


hospitals, theaters. The farmer’s wife; his sons 
make friends 
y and share in the prosperity ofa new country. 


ee have every opportunity to 
quic. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. E. PILKIE 
1313 Farnam St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 














account of a few showers and one good 
rain during the last few days. «Fall plow- 
ing is progressing very nicely. Pastures 
are in good condition. The haying season 
has started. The sugar beet crop is look- 
ing good. The Lincoln highway is under 
construction work and is being paved. 
The third cutting of alfalfa is almost 
ready to cut.—George E. Martin. 

South-Central—Gage County, Sept. 1— 
Had a good rain of 1% inches a week 
ago. It put the entirely dry plowed ground 
in fair shape. Will help the corn, pas- 
tures and alfalfa fields. ‘-kets—Wheat 
$1.10, corn 88 cents, oats 47 cents, hogs 
8-10 cents. Some fall pigs coming; no 
disease.—Jacob Claassen. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Sept. 1 
—The farmers are busy getting wheat 
land ready. We had three showers the 
past week, and they are plowing, disk- 
ing and harrowing. Some few are putting 
up prairie hay. The corn is badly dam- 
aged by dry weather and a corn root 
worm that eats the roots off and lets the 
stalks fall over. A great deal of rebuild- 
ing is going on in the area covered by 
the tornado of June 19. Starting in the 
northwest corner of the county, it swept 
clear to the southeast corner; in some 
places twelve miles wide.—Charles M. 
Turner. 

Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 7— 
Cold, cloudy and wet. Snow reported in 
west part of state. Some corn being cut. 
Corn badly hurt by drouth. Third cut- 
ting of alfalfa going into the stack. Farms 
being leased for next year. Much road 
work being done. Some land being sold, 
but at low prices. Great opportunity to 
buy good farms in the hands of state 
banking department at greatly reduced 
prices. These farms are being forced upon 
the market to liquidate the assets of 
banks in the hands of the department.— 
H. R. -H. Williams. 





MISSOURI 

Northern—Pettis County, Sept. 5—Fol- 
lowing weeks of high temperature and 
practically no rain, we were favored with 
-8 of an inch of rainfall last night, and 
prospects are favorable for more. Silo 
filling has commenced. Local showers 
have improved conditions in some in- 
stances. Corn will be late and immature. 
—wW. D. Wade. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Sept. 7 
—The first week of September has been 
cool and cloudy, with little or no rain. 
We have a variety of corn.. It will run 





from almost nothing to 60 bushels per 
acre in some fields. ‘The early corn is 
dented and safe from frost. A few are 
picking seed corn, that will no doubt de- 
mand a good price next spring. The 
third crop of alfalfa was put up this 
week. The Andrew County Fair last week 
was the best ever. Eighteen farms will 
be sold at auction, September 25. Wheat 
$1.10, corn $1, oats 45 cents, hens and 
springs 20 cents, eggs 30 cents. Too dry 
to plow.—J. W. Griggs. 

Central—Moniteau County, Sept.:1—Noe 
rain for some time. Corn is suffering for 
lack of moisture. Pastures getting brown. 
Plowing for wheat started; at present too 
dry for plowing. Peaches ripe; supply 
plentiful; selling at $1.50 per bushel. Roads 
in good condition, and a record breaking 
attendance at the county fair, which 
closed today. Livestock in good condi- 
tion. Oats selling at 55 cents, corn at $1.12. 
—Reader. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southeastern—Turner County, Sept. 1— 
Tareshing most all done. Oats averaged 
about 40 bushels, barley 30 bushels. Farm- 
ers starting to plow. Corn fair; looks like 
a 40-bushel crop. Some localities need 
rain. Eggs 30 cents, butterfat 40 cents. 
—M. T. Kipps. 

Southern—Lincoln County, Sept. 6—Nice 
rain Tuesday night, and very cool fol- 
lowing. Raining all day today (Friday). 
Looks like the drouth is broken for good. 
August was very dry; in fact, too dry in 
spots. Some corn damaged considerably. 
The central part of Lincoln county was 
fortunate in having a local shower when 
badly needed, so corn is good. Third cut- 
ting of alfalfa is short. Early plowing 
was dry and lumpy. Some waited for 
rain, so now plowing should be better. 
Stock doing well generally. In a drive 
to south-central Nebraska recently, we 
saw lots of corn damaged by dry weath- 


| er. Maybe there won’t be so much of a 


surplus to deal with.—A. J. Huckfeldt. 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Sept. 6— 
A 12-hour rain the night of the 3d brought 
some relief from the drouth. A very 
light frost yesterday was quite a change 
from the 9%5-degree temperature on the 
3d. The rain brought some help for 
plowing. Plowshares had to be sharpened 
every two days. A lot of hog cholera. 
Most of the corn safe from frost. Grain 
prices advancing.—Chas. M. Carison. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


MISCELLANEOUS 





























IOWA HAY ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS 
BARGAINS IN FORECLOSED — FARMS. ET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR LECTRIC AND A YLENE AIRCRAFT 
ae Number Insertions The Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank has Phe ant poomee coteens, Fae ‘zene aes: welding, armature winding, genet wets: 
acquired throu foreclosure farms in vari- in Hay Co., > ar Ss icago, 5 radio, house wiring, batteries, automobiles 
1 4 ous sections of Iowa, and is offering them Splendidly equipped to teach you right. Low 
My ————}s as s Zale Js diol sols — = on favorable rae with a reason- LIVESTOCK: — cont Ray mgt Mal big, ra tag ay 
meneee| 1. 1 : : able down payment. Jrite us giving size, log free. oleman ectrical Scho 
14 csverecemeomesorns ae: Ly ‘3 oy 1) hy4 location and kind of a farm you wish to buy FOR SALE—70 sr agora Spleens | CALNE Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
1S nensneserrseone ie 3201 480! 640| 12.80! 20:30 | 2%d we will give complete information. Chi- a two- eae  oaenaaiee ph monn iene ng FARM MACHINERY 
16 “| 3701 3:401 5.101 680! 13.60 2210 | ¢8%° Joint Stock Land Bank, 208 South La 0 yeasts rg AP setae Po re : 3 
cn ee Oe iS) cae | Salle St. Chicago, Jil. Fred_Weller, Mt._Sterling, Iowa. FOR SALE—MODEL D MOLINE TRACTOR 
18 naveneeen| 1-80) 3.60, $.40) 7.20) 14.80) 22 NTY ; FOR SALE—SHEEP AND CATTLE—FEED- | complete with two bottom 14 inch plows, 
19 wennmwenven| 1. 3.80] 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 | 237 ACRES STORY COUNTY, IOWA, FINE lamb d_ breedi Hereford t Itivator and Seg men for dis 
2.001 4.00] 6.00] 8.00] 16.00] 26.00 land, fair buildings, $4,000 down, easy pay- ing ambs an ree | ewes. ere wo row cu ator aC; 
21 2.101 4.20! 6.30] 8.40| 16.80| 27.30 | ments. Price low. Box No. 93, Wallaces’ calves and rf twins also breeding or feeding | good condition. Also good Letz grinder with 
eee | 2.20) 4.40] 6.60! 8.80] 17.60| 28.60 | Farmer. ‘ en gh heifers T. B. tested. Write or | 12 inch burrs and knives and 12 foot ele- 
3 oe 2.30{ 4.60} 6.90] 9.20] 18.40] 29.90 wire. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa. Box 94. vator. Hugo Marquardt, Latimer, Iowa, 
24 vmvsenneneel 2.40] 4.80) 7.201 9.60) 19.20] 31.20 MINNESOTA BOARS HOG SICKNESS 
= Hee neers oO SETTLE ti cay, | TWO REGISTERED DUROC BOARS, SIRED | ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? WE BOY Sick 
COMMISSION HOUSES Minnesota, three miles from town on splen- Fancy Stilts, reasonable. Five 32x4 tires herds or will sell the treatment we use. 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating aily, furnished 
y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 

ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 

keys and veal wanted. 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 

Write for information and tags. Drake 

Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


ONE CENT apy, ON FANCY POUL- 











n't -veal- i +t Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
F ectiishid 1890. 
GRAIN 
AI AN R 


or future delivery on conservative margin 

basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Champion Rabbit- 
hounds, dog supplies; running fits remedy, 
guaranteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview 
Kennels, Ramsey, IIl. 
PUPS, CROSS BETWEEN 
Newfoundland and St. Bernard; 
make best watch dogs, $15 and 
trained and untrained Coon Hounds. 
purebred female Rat Terrier pups, $4. 
St. Bérnard purebred female pup, $7. 
Karnik, Calmar, Towa. 
FEMALE COON, POSSUM AND SKUNK 
Hound, five years, silent trailer, $20. Fe- 
male Shepherd cattle dog, three years, $15. 
Male Coon Hound pups, $7.50. Shepherd pups, 
males $5, females $3. E. Whitaker, Plain- 
field, Towa. 
FOR SALE—REGISTERED 
male, two years, $25. Also two real Rat 
dogs, females, $10. W. C. Latta, Fulton, Ky., 
Route 4. 
ENGLISH SHEPHE RD PUPS — G UARAN- 
teed to work to suit or return and get your 
money. Price, $7.50. Hawthorne Twins, Pres- 
cott, Iowa. aE 
FOR SALE—REDBONE FEMALE DOG, TWO 
years old. Hugo Marquardt, Latimer, Ia. 


COLLIES 














PEDIGREED 
kind that 
Also 
Two 
One 
Frank 








POLICE, FE- 











CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that bring 
home the cows, guard your children, your 


A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 


home. 
seme 
owa,. 





RABBITS 
CHINCHILLA RABBITS. PAIR, $3.50. BRED 
females, $4 each. Arthur Michel, Spring- 
brook, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 














did rdad. 
clay subsoil. 


Good buildings. Black loam soil, 
232 acres, 170 under cultivation. 
$500 mortgage, 5 per cent. Taxes about $1 
an acre. Price, $65 an acre, no less. Easy 
payments. Fenton Kelsey, Room 912 Peo- 
ples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
240 ACRES MINNESOTA FARM, GOOD, 
easy terms, low interest. Buildings fair. 
te over Iowa line. ~~ opportunity. 








ery low price. Box No. 92, Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 


Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 








free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. 

WISCONSIN 
350-ACRE FARM NEAR IOWA. HALRB 
timber, balance cultivated and _ pasture. 


Some corn hay machinery. Price $9,0000, Rail- 
road ties and lumber would pay for farm. 
Will Andrew, Livingston, Wis. 








_OWNER OF 160-ACRE 


eleven miles from railroad, 
alfalfa, fair 


wife. 
Pancoast, 946 Omaha National Bank Bldg., 
Omaha, 


WYOMING 























Budd Michelin disc, or separate, 


and wheels 
Steinfeldt Bros., Strat- 


subject to inspection. 
ford, Iowa, R 





DUROCS 


DUROC JER SEY HOGS, BOTH SEXES, 
best blood lines; immunized. Harry T. Bar- 
low, Monticello, Iowa. 


(Necro,, Mixed Infection, Flu, etc., except 
Cholera.) Write Mr. Shaw, ptesident, Farm- 
ers State Bank, Scratuton, Iowa. He buys 
sick herds. Pays good price. We want a 
man in everv locality, prefer experienced hog 
feeders. Bank reference required. Address, 
Federal Concentrates, Box 133, South Omaha, 
Nebraska. 





GUERNSEYS 
ONE REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL 
oe seven months old. Geo. Neff, Eldon, 
owa. 








HOLSTEINS 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 








JERSEYS 
SEVERAL JERSEY BULLS, MONTHS 
and younger. Dams haye s aisaetatioa rec- 
ords; sire’s dams high official records. Writa 
for pedigree. D. M. Olmsted, McGregor, Ia. 





IRRIGATED WYO- 
ming ranch, four miles from inland town, 
thirty acres in 
improvements, wishes to rent 
same to reliable, experienced farmer and 
References required. Address, A. C. 


Neb. 





WANT TO RENT 





FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 3, Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 
TYPE AND PRODUCTION CAN BE PUR- 
chased at Ellendale Jersey Farm, Charles 
City, Iowa. 
SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—ONE PURE WHITE SCOTCH 




















HELP WANTED 





one of TIowa’s 


Capital City Nurseries, 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED—PART TIME 

to sell nursery stock in your locality for 
best known nurseries. Easy 
Fine earnings. Write for particulars. 
Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 


to sell. 





AVIATION 





our shops, 


mation without obligation. 
of America 
63 Second t., 


AVIATION — EMPLOYMENT AVAILABLE 


now in Milwaukee for men who desire to 
earn while learning aviation. Training is in 
classrooms and on the airport. 
Write for infor- 
Aero Corporation 
Employment Department MA, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SALESMEN WANTED 

FARMERS—EARN $8 PER BARREL HAN- 
dling 100 per cent pure Pennsylvania motor 
and tractor oils. Full line paints and roof 


No experience necessary. 











WANT TO HEAR FROM MAN IN CEN- Shorthorn bull, aged ten months, Lavender 
tral southern Minnesota who jhas stocked breeding. Also one red bull, aged eight 
dairy and grain farm for rent? Ralph C, months, of same breeding. Willard Fewell, 
Kreager, Newton, Iowa. Ringsted, Iowa. 
~Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in HORSES 
touch with a market for farm land that can | FOR SALE—30 HEAD OF YOUNG GREEN- 
be reached in no other way. broke farm horses. Scott Evans, Holyoke, 
Colorado. 





‘ MISCELLANEOUS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
SPECIAL OFFER—STANDARD TYPEWRIT- 








er given free with business-secretarial 
course. Train at home in spare time or in 
school. Increasing demand for trained busi- 


ness assistants. Positions furnished. Students 
earn living expenses a. learning. Catalog 
free. Humboldt College, No. 4 ashington 
Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 

COFFEE 
1 BILL AT OUR RISK FOR 
best coffee you ever tasted. 
We pay the postage. A 








SEND ONLY 
2% pounds o 
Ground or whole. 





trial order will convince you. Plantation 
Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
CORN HARVESTER 


RICH MAN’ ‘OR R 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle ‘tying at- 


HONEY 
FINEST QUALITY CLOVER-BASSWOOD 
blend; 12-pound can, $1.80; six 10-pound 
pails, $7.50; case of two 60-pound cans (120 
pounds), a Charges apicveid in central 
states. D. N. Olmsted, Gregor, Iowa. 
ODAK FINISHING 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 











one border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, Ill. 
WOOLENS 
FARMERS’ WOOI-—MADE INTO BLAN- 


kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 


for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed, Clarence Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-V Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade- marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des. Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ah areas 1 ORPINGTON, WHITE 
Wyandotte, White ock, Rhode Island 
Reds; Pekin ducks; Toulouse and Embden 
geese. Mrs. Myron Wilmatth, Corning, Iowa. 
COCKERELS FOR SALE OF ALL BREEDS, 
also part Rocks and Bees. Van de Waa 
Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
WHIT LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of laying pul- 
lets. Also baby chicks and ergs, Weapnest- 


























ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records 
to 320 eggs. 


vagrig 8 —_ apcest price bul- 

letin free. I ship eorge B. Ferris, 

961 Union, Grand aie ” Mich. 

350 WHITE LEGHORN PUREBRED YEAR- 
ling hens, from culled flocks, $1 each. 

Jorgen Knutsen, Graettinger, Iowa. 

MINORCAS 
WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS; ORDER 











regia Pay r- No experience neces- 
sary. Write Manufacturers Oil and Grease tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of now; genuine quality; prices on application. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1885 harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. Iowa Master Breeders, Onawa, Iowa. 








SITUATION WANTED 





RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 

Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like. renting—one-fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. 

ake a vacation trip and see the country. 
We can help you find a location. Write for 


free book, list and detailed information. Low 
excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 


Zone of Plenty Book ear about Washington, 
Meee AOPOROR, = 
IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 





South LaSalle Street, Chicago. Pav s 
CALIFORNIA _ 

IN THE SAN JOAQU UIN VALLEY OF CALI. 
fornia general farming is a paying busi- 
»ss, feeding millions of people in towns and 

s. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 





and poultry, yields a good income. A small 
one-family farm, with little hired labor, in- 
mares success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 
Fe Railw ay has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right_ loca- 
tion. Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley 
folder and get our farm paper, “The Earth,” 





ne for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa. Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

IOWA 





FARM—SUPER BARGAIN, $55,000. FARM 
sacrificed to $29,500. Highly improved 160- 

acre ag nase Red Oak. Towa’s greatest 

bargain, J. C. Ewing, Greeley, Colo. 

FOR SAL < —TWO HIGHLY IMPROVED 
farms, 165 and 115. acres, near Protestant 
and Catholic schools and churches. F. R 

Brooks, Hopkinton, Iowa. 





‘laces 





WANTED—JOB AS MANAGER OF LARGE 

farm (livestock preferred) by experienced 
married man. Either shares or salary. Plenty 
of help. Reference. Write Box No. 94, Wal- 
’ Farmer. 





DISC JOINTERS 
FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 
Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free 
literature, . Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 


ville, Ind. 








Gentlemen: 


ssc ghoesbagthoaseienteu times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACBES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing............. gpecceesovanses words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of §................000.00 





Address .... 





Write your ad here: 




















(Minimum charge, $1.20) 











ORPINGTONS 


“How to ° 





FOR SALE—100 BUFF ORPINGTON YEAR- 
ling hens, $2.25 each. Earl Dufresne, New- 
hall, Iowa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER *CENT 





pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 93 per cent 
ure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $15. 
eturn ‘seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 


Concordia, Kansas. 


WHEAT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—CHOICE FIELD INSPECTED 
loturk winter wheat. This new wheat has 
roven to be one of the very best varieties. 
ft yielded 40 bushels per acre. _ Priced $2 per 
bushel, Fred McCulloch, Hart- 
wick, 








free. 


USED CARS 


THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 


bags 
Iowa. 














215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 
WANT TO BUY 
BAGS 





© BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
- — = or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
ield, Ill. 








CUT RATES 


A man stepped up to a grocer’s cigar 
counter and bought two 10-cent cigars. A 
Scotchman who was waiting to be served 
pushed forward. 

“You sell those cigars three for a quar- 
ter, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the grocer. 

“Well,” said the Scotchman, 

a nickel, “I'll take the other one,” 
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COUNTRY AIR 



























(All programs central standard time) 

1 enjoy getting letters, particularly 
from readers of this column, but it makes 
me feel a bit light headed to be addressed 
ys ‘Dear Country Air.” The editors think 
smething ought to be done about this, 
» they are staging a contest, with a rcize 
of $5, for the best name for “A Farm 
Woman,” who writes this column. They 
paven’t told me who the judges are to 
be, but I plan to have the final say in 
the matter. The man of the house is 
ruled out as contestant for two reasons. 
first, he’d probably spend the $5 on al- 
falfa seed instead of tulip bulbs, and, sec- 
md, because he suggested “Bouncing 
pet,” Which is neither complimentary nor 
appropriate (tho honesty compels me to 
admit that it is more or less accurate). 
Just one suggestion. I have a slight 
distaste for advertised products which 
pave to depend upon misspelling to at- 
tract attention, One can be quite clever 
and still observe correct orthography, 
even the simplified kind. 
Contest closes October 1. 
Radio -Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Moines, Iowa. 


Address, 
Des 





However, keep on with your letters, 
whether you address me as “Dear Coun- 
try Air’ or “Dear Mrs. Farm Woman.” 

‘A nice letter from Mabel V. Hammond, 
of Osceola, Iowa, asks about the Stetson 
parade series of programs. It has been 
off the air since the early summer, but I 
think will be back in a brand-new pair 
of shoes sometime this fall. It was a 
good, lively series, wasn’t it? I shall 
surely report on it upon its return. 

As the Monday 4 p. m. talks by E. R. 
Harlan, on Iowa counties, seem to be ar- 
ranged alphabetically, I suppose Clarke 
county has already been discussed, for 
Mr. Harlan is now on the H’s. 





The WOI Music Shop programs, which 
run daily from 6:30 to 8:00 a. m., with in- 
termission for market reports, are cer- 
tainly excellently planned and announced. 
Did you hear the Dvorak “New World” 
Symphony last week? ‘Andy’? seemed a 
little uncertain about music of that type 
so early in the morning. Let me go on 
record as being for it—very much for it. 
Iadmit it is music of a type that makes 
one wish to sit and attend, but I’m sure 
I prepared tomatoes for canning to the 
strains of the “New World’ music (it 
was marvelously done by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra) ite as efficiently 
as I'd have peeled the to the tune of 
“The Arkansaw Traveler.” What if I 
didn’t understand it as fully as would one 
of musical education and attainments, my 
day was the richer for the musical har- 
monies and patterns of a master composer 
and the interpretations put upon them by 
a master conductor. 





Of course, you got in on some phase of 
the Zeppelin broadcast. I think one gets 
news features of that type better via 
radio than if one were present in person, 
for only a few privileged people could 
view an affair from such points of van- 
tage as our announcers do. 


Radio Keith Orpheum is back, Thurs- 
day, 3:00-3:30 p. m., September 12 (WOC). 
So is ‘An Evening in Paris’’—7:00-7:30 p. 
m., September 13 (WOC). There are espe- 
cially good N. B. C. programs thru WOC 
from 6:00 to 8:30 p. m. on Wednesdays, 
including the Wonder Bakers and Palm- 
olive Hour. The beautiful Seiberling Sing- 
ers thru WHO come in at 7:00 p. m., 
Thursdays, Thursdays, at 2:30 p. m., 
WGN puts on good women’s club pro- 
grams of music and talks. WGN Sunday 
concerts for children come in at 5:45 p. 
m., with Pat Barnes giving it an excel- 
lent continuity. The Sunday morning 
Sunshine Hour, from 8:00 to 11:00, over 
WENR, is a most entertaining program 
of all kinds of music and poems. “The 
Smith Family,” 45-minute comedy sketch- 
es, at 9:00 p. m., Wednesdays and 4:00 
Pp. m. Sundays. A most comprehensive 
series of football broadcasts begins Oc- 
tober 12 with the Navy vs. Notre Dame 
game at Baltimore. Further announce- 
ments later. (Can you pick up anything 
else besides baseball in the afternoons 
just now. The m. of the h. doesn’t like 
me to listen to radio league games, ever 
since I clutched the upholstery off my 
chair the day Grover Cleveland Alexander 
pitched the pennant home for St. Louis.) 

A good Sunday feature for children, 
from WLS, is “Around Father’s Arm 
Chair With the Book of Life,’’ 5:30-6:30 
Pm. KOA previews the International 
Sunday School Lesson at 8:15 p. m., Sat- 
urdays, 


A nice letter from Helen Field Fischer, 
the Flower Lady from KFNF, came the 
other day, reporting that the “threshing 
activities’ of several weeks ago would 
be broadcast from KFNF on Thursday, 
September 5, during Mrs. Fischer’s regular 
3:30 hour with her radio friends. I was 
away from home at a training school on 
-that particular date, so didn’t have the 
opportuunity to listen to KFNF. How- 
ever, it is doubtful business to try to get 





KFNF in our part of Iowa. It must be 
that WLS interferes. It is too bad that 
these two stations, both operating in the 
interests of farm people, should not be 
more widely separated on the dial. We 
hope to be able to keep you posted on 
KFNF’s various and interesting programs 
during the coming season. 


Twice lately I’ve galloped to the dic- 
tionary in malicious glee to assure myself 
that I had at last caught an N. B. C. 
announcer in an error in pronunciation, 
One said provocative—second ‘0’ long 
instead of short, and one said orchestral 
with the accent on the first syllable in- 
stead of the second. Unfortunately for 
my smug malice, they weren’t altogether 
wrong, but I did have the satisfaction of 
finding that the pronunciations they used 
were in both cases given second choice, 


If you pick up KFAB, Lincoln (770 ke.) 
you'll be glad to know that it has been 
added to the National Broadcast Com- 
pany’s network. It is the sixty-ninth sta- 
tion in the network, and divides time 
with WBBM, Chicago. 


The Armour program from KDKA, Fri- 
day night, contained some excellent num- 
bers. Among them was the “Sanctus” 
from the St. Cecelia mass—a wonderfully 
beautiful chorus number that I have nev- 
er before heard over the radio. The 
Nevin “Venetian Love Song’? came in 
well, tho some of the other numbers 
faded (and swelled) so badly that their 
beauty-was quite lost to us. Amos ’n’ 
Andy came on next. They certainly are 
funny with their characteristic negro 
voices, pronunciation and logic. They 
come in over WLW, WTMJ and KOA 
also at 9:00 p. m. nightly. But what has 
become of Sam ’n’ Henry from WGN? 
Has Louie’s Hungry Five absorbed them? 
A friend who came in on the Chicago 
train the other night told us how every 
one in the parlor car was convulsed by 
Sam ’n’ Henry’s trip into New York. We 
had heard the same broadcast at home. 
It’s hard to realize that little radio waves 
can keep up with a swift moving train, 
no matter what direetion it may take, 

Agile things—these radio waves! A 
radio dealer was out here the other day 
with the cutest little battery set in his 
ear. It quite filled the barnyard with 
music, and entertains the driver of the 
truck on any and all occasions. He has 
the antennae wire wound up in an old 
tin can, 





Theme songs are quite the thing nowa- 
days. Have one made to order or adopt 
an old one, as you like. The cleverest 
choice of theme music that has come in 
for some time is that of the “Magic 
Washers” (Popular Music, WOC, 9:30 p. 
m., Wednesday). It is “The Bubble Song,” 
from High Jinks. 





It seems to me that KOA, Denver, pre- 
sents the best selection of N. B. C. pro- 
grams of any station that is easily picked 
up in the corn belt. They send on pro- 
grams from both WEAF and WJZ outlet. 
Most of the middle-west stations give us 
only WEAF material. However, WLW, 
WTMJ and KYW are on the WJZ net- 
work for many good features. 





We're still buying a radio, Isn’t it 
hard to decide? And isn’t it thrilling to 
compare virtues of various makes? We’ve 
had much advice from friends who’ve 
already made their decision. Undoubtedly, 
radios are like children—your own is the 
best. 





Following are some radio programs of 
interest to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
(Central standard time is used thruout.) 


Markets and Weather 
WOT, Ames, 560 ke.—6:30, 7:30, 9:00, 9:25 
and 10:30 a. m.; 12:30, 12:40 and 1:15 


p. m. 
WCCO, Minneapolis, 810 ke.—8:45, 9:45 
and 10:30 a. m.; 12:45, 1:00, 2:00 and 5:45 


p. m. 

WOC, Davenport, 1,000 kc.—10.00 a. m., 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

WHO, Des Moines, 1,000 ke.—10:00 a. 
m., Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

WLS, Chicago, 870 ke.—8:00, 8:50, 9:35, 
10:05, 11:15 and 11:45 a. m.;.12:15 and 
6:00 p. m. 

KOA, Denver, 830 ke.—11:15 and 4:30 p. 
m., except Friday and Saturday; then 
only at 11:15 a. m. 


Baseball Scores 

WGN, Chicago, 720 kc.—6:30 p. m., ex- 
cept Sunday. 

WCCO—5:55 p. m., except Sunday. 

WoOc—4:55 p. m., Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday; other days at 
5:05 and 9:30 p. m. 

WHO—5:55 p. m., Tuesday; 4:55, Wed- 
nesday; 5:10, Thursday and Saturday. 

Daily Music Periods 

WoOI—Music Shop after 6:30 a m 
markets, 

WGN—Larry Larsen, organist, 10:00 a. 
m.; Happy Hank, variety, 11:00 a. m.; 
Luncheon concert, 12:40-2:30 p. m.; tea 
time music, 4:30-5:30 p. m. 

WENR, Chicago, 870 ke.—Daily Sun- 









T is now twenty years since Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
was discovered. These years of experience have 
proven that the best results are had from serum made 
from clean western pigs, because they are free from the 
manv mixed infections so prevalent in the corn belt. 


Hogs vaccinated with Denver Double Tested Serum 
(tested for Purity and Potency) are immune for life. 
So potent and pure is this brand that there is no sickness, 
set-back or loss of weight when properly vaccinated. 
















Let us send you illustrated booklet on how to vaccinate 
and how to know the best serum. 










J SEND TOD4yp 


DENVER HOG SERUM COMPANY 


FOR United States Veterinary License Number 115 







N Free ook 


47th and Lafayette Streets 
















Feed 


wastage or spoilage. 
and gain faster. 





our 30-day trial offer or write 


OMY,THE FEED SAVER 


is money. When thrown on the ground much is 
wasted. Patented design, moisture proof, rat proof con- 
struction of Eeonomy Feeders prevents the slightest 
Economy fed hogs “eat it all” 
¢ Separate feed compartments; 
agitators; fir lumber thoroughly creosoted; watertight 

steel doors and roof. Economy is world’s standard feeder. See dealer about 







feed 








| DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. (The Hargrove Company), 404 N. Y. Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 








9:00 .a. m.; 8:00 


shine Hour, Sundays, 
a. m. 

KOA—Organ recital, 1:55 p. m., Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday; 1:45, 
Tuesday; 11:30, Saturday; Morning Rev- 
elers, daily, 8:00 a. m. 

Network Programs 


Sunday—National Sunday Forum, 2:00 
p. m., WOW, KOA, WHO; Roxy Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 12:00 noon—WLW, 


WTMJ, KSTP, KYW; Atwater Kent hour, 
7:15 p. m.—WOW, KOA, KSL, WGN; Bib- 
lical Drama, 7:45 p. m.—KOA, WOC, 
wow. 

Monday—Voice of Firestone, 6:00 p. m. 
—Wwoc, WOW; A. and P. Gypsies, 6:30 
p. m.—WOC; General Motors Family Par- 
ty, 7:30 p. m.—WGN, WOC, WOW, KOA; 


Floyd Gibbons, “Hunting Headlines 
Around the World,” .8:30 p. m.—W0OC, 
KOA. 


Tuesday—Roads of the Sky, Aviation 
Program, 5:00 p. m.—WHO, KOA; Ever- 
ready Hour, 7:00 p. m.—WHO. 

Wednesday—Happy Wonder’ Bakers, 
Ipana Troubadours, Palmolive Hour, 6:30 
to 7:30 p. m:—WOC, WOW. 

Thursday—Setberling Singers, 7:00 p. 
m.—WHO, WOW: Halsey Stuart Pro- 
gram, 8:00 p. m.—WHO, WOW. 

Friday—Armour Program, 8:30 p. m— 
WLW, KYW, WTMJ, KOA; Schradertown 
Band, conducted by Arthur Pryor (com- 
edy), WOC, WOW or at the same hour 
Philco Theater Memories, with Jessica 
Dragonette and Colin O’Moore—KDKA, 
KYW, KSTP, WTMJ. 

Saturday—R. C. A. Demonstration Hour, 
1:30 p. m—WLW, WoC, KOA, WTMJ; 
General Electric Hour, 8:00 p. m.—WLS, 
WHO, WOW, WTMJ, KOA; Lew White, 
organ recital, 9:00 p. m.—WOW, WHO, 
KOA, 

(Clip this list for reference. Other class- 
ifications of regular and feature programs 
will be printed in future issues.) 

A FARM WOMAN. 





FRUIT HEATS REFRIGERATOR 


Which would require the larger piece of 
ice to keep it cool, a ten pound roast of 
beef or ten pounds of ripe peaches? Most 
people would think this a silly question 
and would answer that the meat demands 
better refrigeration. That, however, is 
not precisely the question. Once the meat 
is thoroly cooled the only task for the ice 
in the refrigerator is to absorb the heat 
that may leak in from the warmer outside 
air. If the temperature is low enough 
to prevent decay or mold formation, the 
meat, not being alive, creates no heat 
within the refrigerator. 

The peaches, as a rule, present a dif- 
ferent case. The peaches, however, are 
living. Physical and chemical changes 
are in progress. The fruit is respiring. 
It is taking up oxygen and is liberating 
carbon dioxide and water formed by the 
oxidation of its sugars. This chemical 
process is accompanied by a production of 
heat, and the heat would melt some ice in 
the refrigerator which would not be 
melted if the meat roast were substi- 
tuted and kept at the same temperature 
as the peaches. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


DUROC JERSEY 


Some very choice Duroc boars and gilts sired by 
Big Chief by Sloux Chief and Stilts Anchor by The 


Anchor. These are well grown and are priced right. 
R. E. WALDENMER, 


BIRO?F, IOWA 
Duroc Boars and Gilts 
Fain’s Duroc boars and gilts of March and April 
farrow. Sired by Rewa Stilts. All are immune and 
under the McLean There 














some ¥ 
Mg. 8. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue fn order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or Position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can uaually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 

ie. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bull Calves All Sold ~ 


Have some good Angus he'fers left, three months to 
one year old and over. 
BANKS & BANKS, MNOXVILLE, IOWA 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
w. 6. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


quran splendid young Holstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record ef 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine near est dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Ed. Ronsink, Mospers, ia. 


Holstein Bulls 


Six months old, farm bulls at farm prices. Sired 
by K. P.O. P.Waiker. Herd under federal supervison, 
Good individuals. 

WH. 0. NOTZ, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years eld. 

3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and fock headers. ANWIMAL BUSBANDRY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


I bave spring and fall boars, open and bred gilts 
aud a few tried sows for sale. Write for prices and 


description. 
HOSPERS, 1OWA 


w.W. KRUSE, 
Spring pigs of efther sex to 
please the most exacting 


TAMWORTHS 


showman. Litter groups or individuals. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. on lows Primary No.7 


SHEEP 


25 Registered Shropshire Rams 


Yeartings and older shipped on approval. Best 
type and breeding. 
Bg. W. MILEER, NEW BALL, IOWA. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

















Creston, Iowa. 









































|. ALWAYS 


A SURPRISE 
he Down Thalelificd 


E is accustomed to 
fine biscuits. But, 
each morning brings a 
surprise, a revelation in 
the culinary art, for fine 
flour makes fine biscuits. 
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